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A Baptist Ideal for Universalists.. 


SOAHE way by which we have come has been wearisome and full ot 
ih hazard to precious interests and to our common cause. But in as 
looking back over it now, we can discover many reasons to thank 
God. for His guidance at times when our wisdom and patience seemed un- 
equal to the strain. As a denomination we are not yet perfect. In some 
localities and among some groups there are still misunderstandings, disagree- 
ments and cross purposes. We need not expect they will ever cease entirely. 
Indeed, so far as they arise out of a vital faith engaged in a resolute endeavor 
to understand and serve God, we might wish them never to cease. A careless 
conformity may be a greater evil than vehement debate. Complaisance is not 
the only Christian virtue, and not always the highest one. When Baptist 
people cease to think with sufficient vigor to generate diversity of earnest con- 
viction, they will also cease to act together with vigor in their common cause. 
They may arrive in the future at profound general causes of disagreement. 
“But the experience of the past ten years ought to teach us something of the 
technique for reaching a good understanding and a way of co-operation. 
Faith in God, confidence in the self-certifying power of truth, love for 
one another, service in a common cause and co-operation in the deeper realities 
of Christian fellowship, with patient and courteous discussion and a willingness 
to wait for reflection and experience to do their work, should in the future 
campaigns for the kingdom enable us to stand together in the face of the 
common enemy and to place the emphasis not particularly upon the destruc- 
tiveness of doctrinal heresy, which is largely chimerical among Baptists, but 
upon all the big things so fully and inspiringly presented in the great program 
of the Northern Baptist Convention recently held in Detroit. 
The Baptist. 
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pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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How to Travel Cheaply in Europe 


Arthur Wilder Grose 


What I am about to write is “‘old stuff.” 
I can not complain if it is quietly dropped 
into the basket. But I often find myself 
wondering if more ministers and others 
who enjoy foreign travel would not take 
advantage of present opportunities if they 
knew how easily, and inexpensively, the 
thing can be done. 

I am not trying to do “‘Europe on two 
dollars a day,” although if I were traveling 
alone I am convinced that I could get 
along quite satisfactorily on less than 
that. For example, here in Pau where I 
write I can get a clean, comfortable, 
furnished room for as little as 120 francs 
($4.80) a month—on a good street at 
that! 

I am trying to provide thoroughly 
comfortable living in the best resorts 
with the best of associates at a reasonable 
price. Living is higher in Europe to-day 
than before the war, just as it is in America. 
But if one avoids the high cost countries 
(especially England, Germany and the 
higher priced places in Switzerland) it is 
still possible to live well, travel well, and 
deny oneself no needed comfort at a 
surprisingly low cost. 

Let me be very specific. When I wrote 
to some American friends with whom I had 
become acquainted during the war in 
Paris, telling them what I expected to pay 
for accommodations in that city, they 
promptly complimented myself and Mrs. 
Grose on our courage in being willing to 
“rough it.’’ Here is how we “roughed it.” 
We took the best room and bath in a 
small, clean, comfortable, well-managed 
hotel on a quiet street (incredible as that 
sounds) within five minutes ride (two sub- 
ways, five tram cars and seven bus lines) 
or ten minutes walk from the Opera or 
Madeleine. Our room was about fifteen 
by twenty feet in size, furnished with two 
perfect beds (no beds can be better than 
good French beds), two arm-chairs, two 
other chairs, a large table, a writing desk 
and dressing table, an immense wardrobe 
with shelves (much more convenient than 
a bureau), seven electric lights, and mir- 
rors enough to furnish a moving picture 
palace. The bath-room plumbing was of 
the most recent and best, and included a 
tub big enough for a small man to swim in. 
For all this, with elevator, telephone, 
etc., we paid in June, 1928, exactly $2.20. 
a day (or $1.10 each), plus 22 cents a day 
for exceptionally courteous service. Our 
breakfast, served in our room, cost us 20 
cents each for two cups of chocolate 
apiece, with a large roll, a delicious crois- 
sant and an ample supply of good butter. 
For serving this we again paid two cents 
apiece, no “extras,” “taxes” or anything 
of the kind. 

Our next stop was at Bayonne (5 to 
8 cents fare to the beach at Biarritz with 
choice of two tram cars and seven auto- 


mobile services). Here we stopped at a 
hotel recommended by the ‘‘Touring Club 
of France’”’ in what my wife declares is the 
“cleanest hotel room she ever saw.”’ Again 
we had the best. This time we paid 35 
franes ($1.40) for both of us and for break- 
fast 4 franes (16 cents) each. 

Both here and in Paris we ate our 
noon and night meals wherever we chose. 
One can still get a good dinner in France 
for forty or fifty cents. In Paris I went 
back to the vicinity of my former head- 
quarters and ate with typists and book- 
keepers for fifteen cents plus a one cent 
tip, having for that soup, meat, bread, two: 
vegetables and dessert, all good food, but 
very simply served. The most expensive 
meal I have so far eaten in this present 
trip was at a Paris restaurant frequented 
by Alsatians and famous everywhere for 
its excellent food. This meal cost a little 
over a dollar. 4 

An all day motor trip from Biarritz 
to San Sebastien, Spain, cost $1.56 per 
passenger, about the best value I have 
ever received anywhere for anything of 
that kind. For a trip on the electrified 
“Midi’’— no smoke, no dust, clean moun- 
tain air sweetened by the breath of new 
mown hay and with a glorious near view 
of the snow-capped Pyrenees all the way 
up from Pau to quaint old Oloron Sainte 
Marie and back, I paid exactly forty-four 
cents. We traveled comfortably, sat on a 
cushioned seat and had a whole compart- 
ment all to ourselves, but we did not 
“travel first-class,’ which in France is 
“patronized by millionaires, royalty and 
fools.” 

Just one more personal illustration of 
what is still possible for those who will buy 
a “Guide Michelin” or a ‘“‘Prix des Hotels: 
en France’ (latter costs four cents, both 
are absolutely reliable) and take the trouble 
to read it. 

As I write I am looking out into the 
beautiful ‘‘Place Royale’ in lovely Pau, 
an ideal vacation spot if ever there was 
one. Our room is again large, clean, well 
located and comfortable. We can sit. 
in our comfortable arm-chairs by the wide 
full length windows, hear the music from 
a good orchestra in the park below (two 
concerts every day) or the even sweeter 
music of the rushing river down in the 
valley. We lift our eyes and see the beau- 
tiful Pyrenees, fast losing their snow in 
the warmth of early summer. 

Here, knowing that nowhere could we: 
get better food, more perfectly flavored 
and served (there is probably no better 
table in southern France, though there 
are many far more pretentious hotels), 
we took advantage of the ‘‘pension’’ rate, 
7. €., room and three meals a day. For 
all this we pay two dollars a day each 
and live better than one could live for 

(Continued on page 956) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing « 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHOCKING LAST MINUTE TELEGRAM 
Christian Leader, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. ~ 

Rev. G. D. Walker, D. D., New York State 
Superintendent, committed suicide by shooting him- 
self in his garage Monday morning. The act was 
not premeditated....He had been in a very nervous 
state bordering on melancholy for a week or more. 
Time of funeral not yet determined. 

J. M. Atwood. 
* * 
JOHN R. MOTT MOVES ON 

HE “blest land of Judea’ has power still to 

make great changes in human affairs. One of 

the first results of the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council on Mount Olivet is the 
resignation of John R. Mott as general secretary of 
the National Council of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, in order to devote all his time to “the 
momentous, exacting, and urgent’ duties devolving 
upon him as chairman of the International Missionary 
Council. 

Throughout Christendom the significance of this 
resignation is appreciated. Both secular and religious 
journals are paying tribute to Mr. Mott as a man and 
as a mighty influence, and asking questions as to the 
meaning of the world situation which induces him to 
give up a work as dear to him as the Y. M.C. A. Only 
time will reveal to us just what is coming out of that 
missionary meeting on the slopes of Mount Olivet, 
but here is one of the first fruits. 

A man of deep religious feeling, calm, solid judg- 
ment, and broad view, Dr. Mott has made the Y. M. 
C. A. the greatest single power in the development of 
the young men of our nation, and also an important 
factor in other nations. 

We are glad that now he is concentrating on the 
missionary problem. Things will begin to move. 

* * 


CARRANZA AND OBREGON 

HREE times in our own history we-have suffered 
a the loss of a President of the United States 
by assassination. Much more frequently has 

this blow been leveled at our sister republic, Mexico, 
Any crank willing to give his life can kill practically 
any president. A man who plans to do it and get 
away frequently can be prevented from carrying out 
the undertaking. The assassination of Obregon, 


former president and president-elect of Mexico, is an 
especially heavy blow. If Mexico comes through the 
crisis without grave disorder, it will be clear proof 
of the strength of the government. 

Twice in one week has Mexico suffered. The body 
of Carranza, the good-will flyer who returned Lind- 
bergh’s visit, is en route to Mexico City as these words 
are being written. 

Our officials from the President down have done 
what they could to show sympathy and render help. 
“God has made us neighbors,” said Borah, “‘let justice 
make us friends.”’ Justice and square dealing are the 
foundation for good will, but true sympathy in sorrow 
helps build the superstructure. 

For both Carranza and Obregon most of us 
have genuine admiration. One was a pioneer of the 
air, the other a pioneer of human relations. Whether 
he deals with matter or with spirit, the way of the 
pioneer is a way of danger. These men have paid the 
price but they have served their day. 


* * 


DR. SLATEN ADVERTISES HIS ADDRESSES 

E have just read a circular advertising thirty- 

one humanistic addresses by Arthur Wake- 

field Slaten, Ph. D., minister of the West 

Side Unitarian Church, New York City. They com- 

bine, says the prospectus, ‘‘the qualities of the edi- 

torial, the essay, the lecture and the sermon,” and 
sell at ten cents each. 

We wish to quote exactly the description of sev- 
eral of these addresses: 

Number six: “Is Man a Mechanism? Points out 
the determined factors in the individual and em- 
phasizes the optimistic qualities of the mechanistic 
view. ‘If men were not mechanisms, it would not 
matter so much what we did to them.’ ” 

Number seven: “The Idea of God: Regards the 
universe as an aggregate of causes and effects which 
exhibit the potencies of matter rather than the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Personality, and proposes the aban- 
donment of the God idea. ‘The idea of God has been 
the enemy of man.’ ” 

Number eight: “Immortality: Takes up the ar- 
guments for belief in immortality, for disbelief and 
for indecision, and urges the reasonableness and value 
of disbelief. ‘The greatest religious benefactor of the 
human race would be he who could lift from the minds 
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of all men that black shadow, the belief in immor- 
Calicy er 

So we go through the list and find choice excerpts 
from Dr. Slaten’s writings: “Man may not have a 
soul, probably hasn’t, but he has something just as 
good.” In substance Dr. Slaten asserts there 1s 
no God, no soul, no hereafter. 

But what is there? Duty. Humanity getting 
rid of superstition and settling down to its job. War 
eradicated, people learning to live together and help 
one another, beauty, truth, goodness. 

This is a great program, but for us it is not enough. 
We admit that part of the difference between us and 
Dr. Slaten may be a difference of definition. If he is 
willing to put into the word matter all that we mean 
by spirit, into the word humanism all we include in 
theism, into mechanism all we mean by free moral 
agency, we can quickly get together. But the dif- 
ference lies deeper than that. In his zeal to exalt man, 
and compel him to do the things which he ought to do, 
Dr. Slaten gets rid of the basic faith which gives sig- 
nificance to life. We do not sneer at the humanists, 
as some of our correspondents allege, we do not call 
them names, we do not cut their acquaintance, and 
we do not seek to harry them out of our churches, but 
we do not accept their beliefs. And we wonder why 
they go on using religious titles for their organizations 
and for themselves. 

They have the sublime faith that man ought to 
do his best whether there is a God and a future or 
not, and they call on man to do his best. 

We like them better than we do so-called theists 
who never make the slightest effort to help poor, 
struggling men, but as religious leaders they leave us 
cold. 


CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


HE Baptist of Chicago made a suggestion re- 
cently about convention programs which may 
be of interest to state and general officials 

facing this difficult task. It urged that two sides of 
important questions be presented. 

“Tf Wiliam Green and John D. Rockefeller,’ 
said the Baptist, “could appear on the same platform 
at succeeding sessions to speak on the redemption 
of industrial relations, it would prove that Baptists 
are as free and democratic as they proudly claim to 
be. If the talk on law enforcement by Mrs. Wille- 
brandt could be complemented by another address 
by some prominent Baptist lawyer on the reasonable- 
ness of the demand for the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, that would give spice and balance to the 
program. We happen to know of prominent lawyers, 
honored office-holders in Baptist churches, who are 
outspoken in their arguments for the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment. Will the missionary secre- 
taries tell the convention frankly why South India 
missions have not developed self-supporting, self- 
governing and self-propagating churches under na- 
tional leadership as has been done among the Karens 
of Burma? Will Dr. Speer be brave enough to offer a 
new motive for foreign mission interest and support 
since the old ‘throw out the life line’ motive is so much 
in the discard? Will anybody be brave enough, either 


in general sessicn or forum session, to demand a 
minimum standard of preparation for ordination to 
the Baptist ministry?” 

These particular suggestions may not be pertinent 
when we begin to arrange the program for the next 
General Convention, but something along these lines 
might wake us up and do us good. 

* * 


“THIS ONE THING MORE” 


E once knew a saint of the common life who 
always insisted that a man did not begin to 
be a Christian until he did more and better 

than anybody expected him to. 

The average individual would consider that, if 
he were generously helping his own society in an 
effort to get a new church, he was pretty much ab- 
solved from other things. All the more to be ap- 
preciated, therefore, is a letter which has just come to 
us from a life-long and generous supporter of the 
Washington Universalist Church, enclosing a check 
for three hundred dollars for an additional purchase 
of Headquarters Gold Notes. 

We do not feel at liberty to give his name, but 
might call him Abou Ben Adhem without going far 
wrong. The endowment we are working for will 


come. 
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BOTH BLACK AND GLORIOUS PAGES IN THE 
ARCTIC RECORD 


FEW days ago we were commenting on the 

skill and heroism of the men in the Arctic 

relief expeditions, the new friendship between 
nations growing out of co-operation in relief work, 
the deepening and quickening of faith in our common 
humanity, which have come from these exploits. 
Now we must record what is on the other side of the 
shield—the apparent failure of some of the men under 
the strain, and the international jealousy and re- 
crimination. 

Italian newspaper men are challenging Paris 
journalists to duels, Russian newspapers are print- 
ing insults of Italians. Sweden is curt and cold in 
her order to her aviators to drop other things and 
find the body of her distinguished scientist, Dr. Malm- 
gren. The Norwegian papers at the request of the 
foreign minister are showing restraint, but one of 
them republishes without comment an article by 


. General Nobile attacking Amundsen which appeared 


in an American magazine some time ago. 

Other papers are republishing extracts from 
Amundsen’s last book dealing with the flight of the 
Norge, in which he reminds General Nobile that he 
would have made a sorry spectacle of himself if, with- 
out Arctic experience, he had been forced to land in 
the Arctic. 

There is no use blinking facts. Nobile is under 
heavy fire, -whether justly or unjustly we do not 
know. The Italians who left the great Swede alive 
in his grave also are being vigorously attacked, and as 
vigorously defended. One says they should not have 
accepted the noble self-sacrifice of Malmgren, the 
other says that they were men under orders to get 
help and that the lives of the entire Nobile party 
might have depended on them. 
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The bickering, the jealousy, -the failure, can not 
obscure the things that are heroic and _ self-sacrific- 
ing. 

A correspondent of long experience in such mat- 
ters, a high-ranking officer, points out that one of the 
real heroes is the commander of the Krassin, the 
Russian icebreaker. What intricate questions he 
had to decide! How far dare he go with the coal in 
his bunkers before turning back? Just what orders 
should he give his aviators? What course should he 
steer? He made the right decisions, and this authority 
says he is “the great outstanding figure in it all.” 
It surely is an astounding thing to see the entire world 
acclaiming a representative of the Soviets. 

Chukhnetsky, the Russian aviator, always will be 
remembered not only for his exploit in finding~two 
sections of the wrecked party, but for his self-sacrifice 
in setting up his wireless and telling the Krassin to 
leave him and find the others in so much greater 
need. 

“Go, go,” cried Malmgren to his two companions, 
“at the price of my life you will save all.’ 

And then there is Amundsen, dead or alive we 
know not, but risking his life for an enemy. 

The dark pages in the record may be multiplied 
as time goes on, but nothing can blot out the glorious 
pages of the record. 

* * 


“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD” 


HEN Mrs. Melvin 8. Nash, widow of the long- 
time manager of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, died, it was found that among 

other generous and thoughtful remembrances she 
had provided for an endowed subscription to The 
Leader. 

Not long afterward a noble and consecrated 
minister died, after years of self-denying devotion to 
the Universalist Church, leaving his widow circum- 
stanced as many others have been and will be until 
we show appreciation of such service by providing a 
pension fund. 

She wrote us frankly that she did not feel able to 
continue her subscription to The Leader, much as she 
would miss it. In reply she was told that she had 
richly earned the right to receive it, and each week 
since this endowed subscription has carried The 
Leader to her. She has repeatedly expressed the hope 
that some day she might be able to endow another 
subscription. Just the other day we received a letter 
from which we quote a paragraph: 

“Enclosed you will find a check for fifty dollars 
to be applied as an endowment for The Christian 
Leader. It makes me happy to feel that this amount 
may bring as much happiness and comfort to others 
as I have received from the endowed copy sent me for 
the past ten years.” 

How much self-denying sacrifice this gift rep- 
resents we can only infer from our knowledge that 
the giver’s life has been full of such sacrifice. We are 
sure that there are tens of thousands of Universalists 
possessing far ampler resources. If they were filled 
with the same spirit and followed her example, the 
problem of The Leader would be solved for a generation 
and its human service multiplied. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF LIFE 
(A Contributed Editorial by D. E.) 


DISTINGUISHED eritic of literature who - 

has read much in our new fiction has expressed 

the judgment that it is defective because it 
lacks background, and consequently it is without 
nobility. He avers that “‘you can not isolate and 
study a character as you would a germ or bug and 
stop there. In real life every one finds himself in 
some environment where there is a constant play of 
action and reaction. So it must be in any novel that 
would give the semblance of real life.” Great litera- 
ture always has a keen and profound sense of back- 
ground. It sees our human life set in the infinite 
and eternal universe, and because of this vision it 
depicts our human pageantry with high seriousness 
and adequate appreciation. The new novelists are 
defective’ just in this insight. Life must precede 
writing, experience go before expression. 

This same judgment may be passed upon others 
than the young writers of fiction. The culture of our 
day and generation is lacking in the same way. The 
youth of our colleges and others are interested far 
more in foregrounds than in backgrounds, in the im- 
mediate rather than the remote, the contemporary 
rather than the historical, the superficial rather than 
the profound, the smart rather than the simple. 

In like manner, in our own moral character there 
is the same need of background. There are many 
minor moral virtues and lesser moral values which we 
appreciate highly. But the major moral virtues and 
the supreme moral values of life are not as highly 
appreciated and earnestly pursued as they should be. 
Most men do not impress us by their greatness but by 
their littleness, not by their background but by their 


foreground. They are like little hills, not like the 


grand mountains. There is need of background in 
our moral life, a sense of the infinite moral order, in 
which we are set to live our lives, and to have an 
appreciation of the eternal values, without which we 
are poor beggars, and unenlightened pagans satisfied 
with earthly possessions, and to cherish a mighty 
conviction that character is the one great, enduring 
asset of life in all worlds and ages. 

It is in religion, however, that need of the back- 
grounds of life is greatest. It is man, the subject of 
religion, rather than God, the object of religion, that 
engages our attention most of the time. It is our 
career on earth rather than our career in the eternal 
world that appeals to us. It is the natural and human 
environment that appears to surround us most closely 
and to press upon us most massively, rather than the 
spiritual. We are more conscious of and concerned 
about the foregrounds of life than we are with the 
majestic backgrounds. Our religion is too immediate, 
too temporal, even too human. We need a religion 
with the sense of the spiritual, the eternal and the 
Such a religion would give our human life 
more worth and a higher dignity; it would make our 
churches more wershipful; it would make humanity 
realize that its pageantry has its profound meaning 
and infinite importance in its intimate relation to 
God and in the fulfilment of His eternal purpose in 
the creation of souls for fellowship with Him. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LVIII. 


The First Day at the Little Hill Farm 


Johannes 


fast in the big old kitchen on a drop-leaf 
table by the east window. The Madame 
brought out a black glass dish in which she 
had arranged buttercups and raspberry leaves the 
night before, and the morning sun coming in the 
window fell squarely on them. There were hundreds 
of other buttercups in the yard under the window 
nodding to us. It was a golden breakfast on a gold- 
en morning, and the buttercups symbolized it. 

We have a little dining room at the farm, but we 
like to eat in the big old kitchen. The floor was once 
bright yellow and is still yellow in spots, and may be 
all yellow some day again. There is room in the 
kitchen for oil stove and coal range, a sink, an ice- 
box, three tables, two tall old pieces of furniture, 
one for china and the other for linen, and four or five 
chairs. The room has four doors and three windows 
and plenty of wall space besides. The catbird in the 
apple tree just outside the back door never stopped 
singing during breakfast—not under his breath as he 
so often sings in summer, but with full voice and with 
an inexhaustible variety of songs. The song sparrow 
helped, and the Maryland yellow-throat, or, rather, 
Northern yellow-throat, now and then chimed in. 

Happy as we are usually at work, at play, travel- 
ing or tramping, reading or writing, there is an especial 
kind of happiness on the first day at ‘‘the little hill 
farm.”’” When we arrived we saw at once that the 
wet June had left its mark. Stony Creek was making 
music, and not the usual little gurgle of July. There 
was an extra stream coming down the road, and we 
heard the sound of rushing water back of the big 
barn, in the brook which almost alwaysis just a rivulet. 
The season was late and the tall syringa bushes were 
stillin bloom. The grass around the house was uncut, 
and was thick and deep. In it besides daisies and 
buttercups there were quantities of one of the mal- 
lows which we call wild geranium, the largest blos- 
soms either of us had ever seen, and also great old 
damask roses and day lilies. The woodbine on the 
front porch, untrimmed, had outdone itself, and grass 
and foliage were so luxuriant that the house was 
partly hidden from the road. i 

It is fun immediately after arrival to go around 
quickly and see how buildings, trees and bushes have 
wintered. What has happened to the mulberry we 
planted a dozen years ago and which usually provides 
such a feast for the birds? At first sight it seems dead, 
but closer inspection shows new little leaves coming. 
Perhaps it has been badly nipped by frost! No, the 
woodpeckers have been working at.it. That means 
some worm or insect. And what killed one of the 
purple beeches in the front yard? A thing which 
never changes winter or summerws the flowing spring, 


*In the town of Summit, Schoharie County, New York, a 
farm of 100 acres given up now mainly to woods, bushes, hay, 
birds and animal life. 


or artesian well, by the back door, and it has become 
a family custom to take a ceremonial drink of this 
wonderful water as soon as one arrives, ‘uncovered 
and facing the east.’”’ The bitterest winter weather 
never stops the flow. A marvelous ice stalagmite 
always is built up from the ground, but the 48 de- 
gree water steadily pushes its way out into the sub- 
zero air. 

Starting up the hill by the barn toward the 
big high field, or meadow, which gives the place its 
name of “‘Highfield Farm,” we find the road a flowing 
stream and a good half of the big meadow which we 
took such pains to drain twelve years ago a veritable 
swamp. Never before have we had red-winged 
blackbirds up there. This year they are the main 
tenants. The bobolink was singing way off on the 
other side, and the meadow larks calling from ‘the 
trees, but the red-wings flew up in all directions, mak- 
ing a great racket, telling us plainly they had nests 
and that we were intruders, acting as if the fact that 
we paid the taxes counted for nothing in proprietor- 
ship. In fact it does count little. Use and enjoy- 
ment count much more. But the red-wings need 
not have twitted us on it quite so pointedly. Strange 
that these swamp-loving birds should have moved in- 
to a dry meadow the one season when heavy rains 
have made it a kind of swamp. 

Arriving in the early afternoon, the first thing is 
to get beds ready, clean out bureau drawers, burn up 
mouse nests, fill lamps, and put away food supplies. 
We found a note from my lawyer brother, bequeath- 
ing some honey to us, telling us to throw it out if we 
did not want it, and we made a great search for the 
honey, until examination of the paper which the note 
was written on and other deductions a la Sherlock 
Holmes brought us to the conclusion that the note 
was written last year and referred to honey long since 
disposed of. Wild strawberries picked in the orchard 
and wild strawberry jam brought up from Cobleskill, 
are a good substitute for honey. But both honey 
and wild strawberries are foods which stir the imag- 
ination. In them is the call of the country. 

The butcher at Cobleskill is an old friend and he 
always is glad to see us. So the enjoyment of the 
first steak broiled at the farm is not due entirely to 
the mountain air. It is apt to be a 100 per cent steak. 
It certainly was this time. I stirred up such a hornets’ 
nest some time ago in the paper I edit over cigarettes 
that I felt that probably I never would smoke again, 
and now it may be that likewise I shall offend vege- 
tarian friends by my eulogy of this porterhouse, and 
have to give up eating. If so I shall be in a bad box. 
In fact, logically, I am anyway, for Jacks tells us we 
are related to vegetables and minerals as well as to 
the animals. Even cabbages are our cousins. One 
just has to forget that he is making a meal of his 
relatives and be as kind to them as he can before they 
come to serve him in this way. 

Our first morning at the farm we were up betimes 
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to get the coffee going. Yes, gentle reader, we still 
warm and cheer our inner man with horrid devastating 
caffeine hidden in a beautiful hot amber liquid the 
aroma of which fills the house. It is astonishing how 
much longer it takes water to boil on a wood-burning 
range than on a gas stove,and how much quicker a 
tea-kettle will boil than a percolator will begin to 
“verkle.”’ I don’t like percolators anyway, and usual- 
ly when I make the coffee I do it the camp way in an 
old-fashioned pot or empty tomato can. 

Our first walk on this first morning always will 
stand out, not because of a wild flower list or a bird 
list or any special incidence, but just from the general 
impression—the sun on the hills and fields and on our 
backs as we went up the hill, the feel of the tall grass 
as we pushed through it, the smell and taste of the 
wild strawberries, the ceaseless music of the birds 
even in July, the beauty of the trees, the peaceful 
views as we gained the heights and sat down to rest. 
After long months away one welcomes everything, 
from old stone walls and blackberry thickets and even 
the pasture bars up to old Cobble Mountain smiling 
a welcome in the lovely morning light. 

We had to get around the wet meadow to the 
upper fields, so we went behind the barn and followed 
that stream up. The catbird attended us, singing for 
all he was worth. A little wren helped him. We 
went up an old lane for cows, with the wet meadow 


full of buttercups on one side, a timothy meadow on - 


the other. At the steep field recently reforested we 
climbed the fence to see the young trees. Now one 
can see them without a great search. For two or 
three years it was hard to find them in the grass. 
There are Scotch pine, white pine and spruce, and 
the Scotch pine lead all the rest in growth. Sturdy, 
thrifty little trees, given to us by the State of New 
York, they will be a forest before we know it. The 
grass, the berry bushes, the wild flowers, even the 
young deciduous trees which threatened to choke 
them, little by little will disappear. The day will 
come when those who climb this hill at this point will 
tread on pine needles. The Madames of that day 
will not tear their stockings on the briers. 

In the high pasture which extends up to the 
woods, the sweet-brier rose was in bloom. Usually 
it is past its meridian when we come. On the little 
hill farm no thrifty farmer cuts it down. Our orders 
are that such beauty spots must be spared. When a 
forest is started in the high pasture the sweet-brier 
will have to concentrate on vacant land along stone 
walls and in fence corners where it already is well 
started. The sparrows, field, vesper, chipping, and 
song, flit from one sweet-brier bush to another, 
usually making music as they go. There are few odors 
of the country in which are concentrated so many 
memories as in the sweet-brier. For those who never 
have seen it let me say that it is a prickly bush which 
grows from six to twelve feet high, and late in June 
in this latitude produces hundreds of small, single 
pink blossoms. Stem, leaf and flower have a wild, 
delicious fragrance. In damp places the elder does 
well, and we caught this also in bloom. As an old 
friend, a bank president of Cobleskill, remarked: 
“Few folks realize what a wonderful ornamental 
bush the elder is, whether in blossom or with the fruit 


on it. And in this part of the country it does 
well.” 

In this upper pasture we usually sit down in sun 
or shade and enjoy the view. Weare on the back of a 
vast natural amphitheater. Some of the slopes are 
wooded. The way up to this bowl is the road from 
Cobleskill, down which we can look for several miles. 
The way out is the steep road past our place to Sum- 
mit, the highest village of New York State. 

Here we took note of the trees. «It was surpris- 
ing to see how many butternuts and hickories there 
were. We might better have named the place ‘‘Hick- 
ory Farm.” And, appropriately enough, every owner 
of the place, so far as we know, has been a Democrat, 
actively or constructively. The difference between 
the early owners and the late owners is that the first 
were strong on practise and weak on theory, and the 
present owners are strong on Democratic theory and 
rather lax in practise. When both great parties 
nominate good democrats whom one respects and 
likes, one is rather put to it to know what to do. The 
straight, strong, simple shagbark hickory is a fine 
party emblem. Strange that the opposition has not 
made more use of the fact that in the hickory family 
there are “bitternuts,” “pignuts’” and ‘‘mockernuts.”’ 

One denizen of the farm we could dispense with, 
but we have quantities of it—poison ivy. The wet 
season has caused a tremendous growth of it. Until 
I was forty I handled it with impunity. Then I took 
pickaxe and spade to root out several old vines which 
had poisoned the children. In that way I poisoned 
myself badly, and this broke down my immunity. 
Since then I have been sensitive to it. Usually by 
washing arms and legs with strong soap after a walk 
I get rid of the oily gum which makes the trouble. 
But on a tramp in Brookline this year, when over- 
heated, I carelessly threw myself down on the ground 
in a dark shady place without looking, and got a bad 
dose of it. The one sure antidote for the bite of a 
rattlesnake is about the only thing strong enough to 
tussle with poison ivy. Authorities say that if you 
have a few crystals of permanganate of potash in 
your pocket and rub them in a rattlesnake bite im- 
mediately, it will end the trouble. A solution of 
these crystals applied to poison ivy has the fight of 
its life on hand, but in a day or two usually dries 
up the blisters. My army brother says that poison 
ivy cases are hospital cases, where the parts affected 
are swathed and bandaged to keep the trouble from 
spreading. The one debate I have had with the 
Madame was over going straight into poison ivy again 
after a bad attack. But that is what I have insisted 
on doing. “I will take every precaution,” I declared 
on the Fourth of July, “but my personal liberty must 
not be curtailed.’ This is not so foolish as it sounds. 
We ought not to surrender to evils, but eradicate 
them or control them. Eventually we shall exter- 
minate this beautiful but dangerous vine or control its 
ravages. One of my naturalist friends in Washington, 
hearing of my trouble, sent me a prescription which 
she said was used by telephone line men to make them 
immune. For one week now I have taken it faithfully. 
It is too soon to boast, but I believe I am immune. 
And what is the main thing in it? Rhustox, the 
active principle of poison ivy. Dr. Hervey, former 
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president of St. Lawrence University, now over nine- 
ty years old, called on me when I had my bad attack 
and told about an experience which he had as a boy. 
He was badly poisoned and the old doctor who was 
called made him chew the leaves of poison ivy. It is 
like taking the hair of a dog’s tail to clap on the bite. 
I doubt if I ever could muster up courage to put 
these leaves in my mouth. 

Lest my good friends think I am advertising one 
school of medicine at the expense of another, or at- 
tempting to practise medicine on the strength of an 
honorary degree, let me say that reliable information 
about poison ivy may be found in Bulletin No. 1166 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
that this may be secured by sending five cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Recently a friend was asked to help a neighbor 
put up a trellis for some vines which he had brought 
from the country, and he started to do so. When he 
got one look at the vines he said: ‘‘Not on your life. 
That is poison ivy.” There are many stories of bad 
Johnnie or simple Mary picking teacher beautiful 
bunches of lovely autumn leaves in which poison ivy 
outshines all the rest, and of teacher going to bed 
for some weeks in consequence. These stories are not 
all apocryphal. 
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There are two great rules for dealing with poison 
ivy or rattlesnakes or white sumach or crocodiles, or 
any other plant or animal liable to make trouble: 

1. Find out all there is to be known about it, 
and live up to what you know. 

2. Go straight ahead and do not be afraid. Far 
better be ended at sixty by a rattlesnake than live on 
to seventy in fear of snakes or deprived of the joy of 
tramping the fields and climbing the hills. 

On this first night at the little hill farm something 
woke me at 3.30 a. m., an exceptional thing, for I am 
a sound sleeper. The moonlight was flooding the 
room. I went to the kitchen door and listened. The 
catbird that had sung all the afternoon, and which 
had been singing when we went to bed, was singing 
softly in the elder bush where its mate and its little 
ones were safely tucked away. It just could not hold 
back its song of gladness. 

At daybreak I went again. From the upper 
meadow straight out over the valley came four bobo- 
links, some of them singing. They flew toward the 
rising sun, and then curved back over us and settled 
down behind the apple trees, their song coming back 
softened by distance. A rite, a ceremony, so it seemed 
—obeisance to the sun god, music for the break of day. 

Beards Hollow, above Richmondville, N. Y., 

July 7, 1928. 


Three Steps off the Earth 


Elbert W. Whippen 


|] HEARD some months ago of a man who was 
planning to be put into a new-fangled gun and 
shot off to the planet Mars. Perhaps the 
reader will know whether he has started yet. 
If he has started, I am morally certain he has not yet 
reached Mars. For one reason, because I haven’t 
read of it in our daily papers, and again because we 
don’t yet know enough about the natural laws of this 
gigantic universe to aim a gun in the right direction 
to hit another planetary body. 

This proposed trip is, however, a testimony to the 
extremities to which men of science are going to-day. 
The leaders of this field are daring all sorts of enter- 
prises to push forward the knowledge of the natural 
world. In like manner, those of us who are active in 
the field of religion should use our imaginative powers 
to the utmost, not that we shall do or think absurd 
things, but that we too may push forward the know]l- 
edge of life. 

As a matter of fact, religion is to be severely in- 
dicted in recent decades for its lack of audacity and 
imagination. It has played safe, made few intellectual 
ventures, or moral ventures, and as a result lost—and 
properly so—the respect of leaders in other fields. 
The editor of a leading monthly writes: “It is com- 
monly believed that the clergy have abdicated their 
leadership.” If the philosopher, the biologist, the 
economist, the aeronautist, are all living lives of dar- 
ing and originality, they can have little respect for 
the person in any department of life, even religion, 
who stands pat and plays safe on the basis of what the 
fathers taught. Moreover, this standpatism spills 
over into other fields and the religious conservative 


tends to be reactionary in politics, in economics, in 
social life. 

I invite you, then, to an experience similar to 
that of the really useful people of our generation, the 
people of daring, and insight, and imagination. 
I am not insinuating that every conservative is wrong, 
but that the spirit of inquiry, and audacity, and imag- 
inativeness is essential in religion. I am suggesting 
that we leave these United States, and this earth, and 
take three steps off into the void. 

(1) The first step will bring us to a consideration 
of the reality of continued existence—of personal im- 
mortality. Pascal, a noted French scholar and de- 
vout Christian of the seventeenth century, once said 
§ . we should simply remember this, that all life 
centers upon the question whether the soul is mortal 
or immortal.’”’ And if we feel this may be an over- 
statement, we see it has much truth in it. 

It is well to recognize, to begin with, that we can 
not change the facts concerning immortality, that 
we can only bring ourselves into harmony with them, 
as Newton has helped to bring us into harmony with 
the fact of gravitation, or Copernicus with planetary 
revolutions. 

One of the persuasive suggestions of personal 
immortality is the experience of eternal life on the 
part of those who live close to God in spirit. In 
general the conviction of personal immortality is 
directly proportionate to one’s depth of religious ex- 
perience. This profound religious emotion was prob- 
ably what prompted the Psalmist in Psalm 16: 

“For thou wilt not leave my soul in Sheol; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thy holy one to see corruption.” 
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_ Even though the conception of the future was 
very vague and incomplete, the thrilling experience of 
fellowship with God brought many to belief in im- 
mortality. It didn’t seem possible that God would 
permit to pass out of existence those created in His 
own image. Nor does it now. 

Another reason for confidence in personal im- 
mortality is the apparent purposefulness of the uni- 
verse. The more carefully the universe is studied 
the clearer it appears that the entire organism was 
not only planned, but planned with a purpose—the 
purpose of developing in humans spiritual values. 
It is this argument from design which, as Professor 
Pringle-Pattison has ably discussed in “The Idea of 
God,” David Hume recognized to be the great theistic 
argument in his “Dialogues Concerning Natural 
Religion.”’ This view has been urged recently by an 
English scientist, Sir Arthur Keith, who has pointed 
out that many of the physical features of man, which 
help characterize him as a distinctively human being, 
were ready countless years before man appeared. 
They appeared in ante-natal fashion in the embryos 
of that stock from which both man and the anthro- 
poid ape sprang. Among such characteristics are the 
skin without hair, the large brain, the slender neck, 
a downward curvature of the lower part of the skull 
in front, which make possible the human face. It is 
this kind of knowledge which leads many to agree 
with the late Professor Royce of Harvard: “If death 


is real at all, it is real in so far as it fulfills a purpose. - 


But what purpose can be fulfilled by the ending of a 
life that is so far unfulfilled?” 

Yet a third reason for faith is its value for ethics. 
For while a very high morality may be developed, as 
in the cases of the Greeks and the ancient Hebrews, 
without common belief in an inviting personal im- 
mortality into which rewards and punishments enter, 
it is apparent that this belief is a factor in the advance 
of morals and the spirit. I turn to an eminent scholar 
in Professor A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh 
(“The Idea of Immortality’”’): ‘For we can say with- 
out exaggeration that it is man’s meditation upon 
death that has made him, and makes him, the human 
creature that he is. His philosophy, his religion, his 
greatest poetry, all have their roots in the fact of 
death and in his refusal to accept it as final.” This 
supports the view of Nathaniel Hawthorne: ““God gave 
the whole world to man, and if he is left alone with it, 
it will make a clod of him at last; but to remedy that, 
God gave man a grave, and it redeems all, and makes 
an immortal spirit of him in the end.” Canon V. F. 
Storr of England (“The Future of Christianity’’) 
put the matter even more concisely: “No satisfactory 
explanation of the life of man as a moral being can be 
reached, if he is not heir to a future destiny... . 
The doctrine of future rewards and punishments is 
often very crudely stated; but man as a moral being 
looks for some assurance that in the hereafter right- 
eousness will be vindicated as a sovereign principle 
of the universe.’ This is indeed a profound argument 
for immortality as reality. 

One other argument has much weight. It is 
born of the self-sacrificing devotion of Jesus Christ, 
the heroic offering of St. Damien, giving his life among 
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the lepers, and the faithfulness of St. Francis, living 
a life of joyous consecration amid physical suffering 
and material poverty. It is stated admirably by the 
late Baron von Hugel—of whomit might also be spoken 
—as the desire for a world sufficiently noble to form 
a setting for such personalities as these. This world is 
good enough for kindness, and reciprocity, and 
honesty, but only Heaven, a world with God, is hal- 
lowed enough to form a proper setting for such lives as 
Jesus, Damien, Francis, von Hugel, and others. 

These strong arguments, I urge, justify us in 
taking a second step: 

(2) This step must have to do with the condition 
of a future life. To many the thought of forming an 
idea of the conditions of a future life is ridiculous. 
But let us remember that not many years ago, except 
for the poets and the seers, the idea of a heavier than 
air machine for flying was scoffed at as a crazy-brained 
suggestion. Yet it is only through poetic visions that 
we can hope to find our noblest truths. 

One of the clearest facts about personal immor- 
tality is that it must retain consciousness of this life’s 
experiences in some form. The Indian ideas of Re- 
incarnation and Karma are faulty at this point, for 
they do not see the need of continued consciousness. 
But if there is no continued consciousness the ex- 
periences for good or for evil will have no direct con- 
nection with the experience of the individual with 
earlier deeds. If, for example, a hoggish person be- 
comes a hog in a future existence, it will be no punish- 
ment for human selfishness unless he is conscious of 
the contrasts. For apparently a hog does not suffer 
for his hoggishness. Moreover, it appears that con- 
sciousness is the essential characteristic of personality. 
We exist because we are conscious. To say therefore 
that we continue life without consciousness is to say 
that we exist without existence. 

This, I suggest, has been involved in the idea of 
the resurrection of the body. The really great Chris- 
tian thinkers have insisted on this in order to affirm 
that it is necessary there should be the unity of man 
as a person, and therefore in some manner analogous 
to bodily form, in order to maintain personality. 
No intelligent person can believe that the bits of the 
physical body as we knew it will be pieced together 
again, but many careful thinkers can believe that 
personality as personality can not exist without some 
unity. 

Dr. von Hugel, in one of his Essays (1st Series, 
p. 214 f.), has written impressively of the distinction 
between the continuation in a future existence of 
temporal interests and powers and the continuation 
of the essential effects of those interests and powers. 
We can not pause, as we feel impelled to do, to quote 
his words. But we can not fail to insist that all life 
points to the fact that it is spiritual values which are 
important. For this reason neither intellectual at- 
tainments nor physical relationships are to be per- 
manently transferred, but only and quite the effects 
on personality which these experiences bring about. 

In this future life the consequences of our present 
life are likely to be effective. The old idea of the 
sheep being separated from the goats at death, seems 
less genuine a truth than the idea of Lazarus and 
Dives, in which the individual who has built himself 
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a soul of indolence, and gross selfishness, and indif- 
ference, will suffer spiritual pangs far worse than the 
material fires of hell, when he sees how he has mis- 
used his inheritance in comparison with others he had 
despised. 

The possibility of reunion with dear ones is, also, 
plain in the consideration of the future. It may bea 
part of God’s method of retributive education to put 
us at death into that class to which we really belong 
because of selfishness or saintliness, and to actually 
permit us to see ourselves as we are. It may be that 
we shall be kept from the company of dear ones be- 
cause we have not deserved so great a boon. Surely 
this would be, for some of us at least, an earnest spur 
to penitence and reform. Plainly we must look as 
did Jesus to a time in which the differences of intellect 
and sex are overshadowed by an even more hallowed 
experience of spiritual communion. This should per- 
haps help us to see and to believe that, important for 
the joy of man as are sex and intellect, there is even 
greater joy in the economy of Heaven. It should 
also help us to readjust ourselves in a world in which 
knowledge and sex are so highly played up. 

The conditions of this future existence must also 
be qualified by the presence of Jesus Christ, in any 
state to which we can look. He, there as here, we may 
trust, will be our judge and our inspiration! 

We have now seen something of what may be the 
conditions of the future life. Let us take one step 
more, (3) and seek to understand the ultimate end or 
destiny of Man. 

Not a few theologians and speculative thinkers 
insist that the idea of abiding consequences is written 
into the New Testament and into life—the idea that 
ultimately some people are destined to permanent 
alienation from God. One of the many who take 
this view is Baron von Hugel, and I mention him in 
particular because I admire him so much and ac- 
knowledge his influence on my thinking. His profound 
scholarship and saintly life are a source of living water. 
But here I find I must part company with his thinking. 

In fact the Baron and his co-thinkers on this 
point have a strong case. This can not be denied. 
The New Testament evidence is weighty, and it is 
necessary for us to adopt the view of Vicar C. W. 
Emmet in ‘‘Immortality”’ (Streeter) “that any view of 
the future destiny of those ‘on the wrong side of the 
line’ which is to be tolerable to us to-day must go be- 
yond the explicit teaching of the New Testament . . . 
since we do so under the irresistible leading of the 
moral principles of the New Testament and of Christ 
himself.’’ 

Baron von Hugel appears to think that humanity 
has to be divided into two classes—those who live a 
naturally good life of honesty, kindliness, and gener- 
osity—a life which I think he would ascribe to most 
Unitarians and Benthamites—and those, secondly, 
who are in the spiritually awakened class—of which 
the best examples are Jesus, Damien, and Francis. 
Those in the first group will not miss immortality 
because they have not tasted it. 

It is clear to the Baron, also, that of those who 
have been supernaturally awakened some will not 
accept the call of God and will therefore suffer end- 
less alienation and so misery. 
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We need first to acknowledge our appreciation 
of the straightforwardness of such as von Hugel, even 
though we can not agree with them. Unfortunately 
the proponents of Universalism appear not to have 
been able men. After reading Dr. Richard Eddy’s 
two volume History of Universalism twice in the last 
twelve months I am ready to accept the statement 
of one of the most friendly critics of our church, Dr. 
George A. Gordon, who, referring to the early status 
of Universalism, said: “Besides, a special scorn fell 
upon it because of its deficiency in scholarship and in 
intellectual power. ... In its early and popular 
forms Universalism was more concerned in getting all 
men to heaven than in getting them into a fit condi- 
tion to enjoy heaven when they arrived there. Noth- 
ing could be more shocking to the majestic moral 
sense of the Puritan than popular Universalism’s 
easy ideas about sin, its shallowness upon every 
question of conscience, its conversion of the most 
worthy Judge Eternal into an infinite indiscriminate 
sentimentalist. From the first Universalism was a 
great interest, but for many years it was an interest 
poorly served.” 

The result of the sentimentality which has so 
often been a large part of the Universalistic outlook, 
together with the general acceptance of the popular 
Unitarian view of the absence of radical evil and hence 
an easy going attitude toward the life problem, 
these things, I submit, have led many from the be- 
ginning of our movement to regard Universalism and 
its view of God’s purpose as undermining of character 
and so Godless. 

The most worthy opponents of Universalism 
have naturally and properly been incensed against 
the flagrant shallowness they have so often seen. 
For either there can be no moral order to the uni- 
verse, or evil, and sin, and shallowness, and stupid- 
ity are causes of misery. 

Yet, withal, it is clear that in their reaction to 
this weakness of the formal representatives of uni- 
versal salvation, such as Baron von Hugel have fallen 
into another error. They have failed to grasp the 
noble truth on which Universalism may stand. 

The consideration of the ultimate future is based 
on the thought that God gives each soul freedom to 
choose its own destiny—at least in the moral realm— 
and that some are so irrational and at enmity with 
God and His goodness that it is impossible to con- 
ceive of them ever being won to Him. 

This insistence on the creation of beings free 
like God is a part of our inheritance in the conflict 
with the theory that God determined or elected some 
to life and others to death eternal. 

On the other hand, if we believe that God ul- 
timately planned the universe, we must always find 
it difficult to believe that the God of Christ would 
create a world in which any one of His children would 
be permanently alienated from God. ‘“The question 
is not what men deserve but what God’s honor de- 
mands,” says Dr. Gordon. Or again as the biography 
of John Smith of Harrow writes: ‘One of the elder 
boys once opened his heart to John Smith upon the 
subject of future punishment. ... ‘What proof,’ 
I said, ‘have you that all will be eventually restored?’ 
I shall never forget the way in which he stopped, put 
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his hand on my shoulder, and, looking up to heaven, 
said in his expressive voice, ‘Our Father.’”’ Or as 
Vicar Emmet has written: ‘The Good Shepherd who 
seeks for the lost sheep will not rest till he has saved 
the goats.” 

To support his view the Universalist must adopt 
the position that since this is ultimately God’s uni- 
verse and men His creations, God has it in His power 
to lead men ultimately unto Himself, unto Christ- 
likeness. “And it must be repeated,” writes Dr. 
Gordon, “that determinism simply means that, in- 
asmuch as God is a reasonable being, and proposes 
for man a reasonable good; and inasmuch as man is 
essentially and permanently a reasonable creature, 


it would appear that the Divine persuasions must be | 


finally availing.” Emerson said: “That pure malig- 
nity can exist is the extreme proposition of unbelief.’ 
And Pringle-Pattison, who, by the way, leans toward 
conditional immortality, is logically forced to say: 
“Unless, therefore, per impossible, a being were created 
wholly evil and unpenetrable by good, he could not 
finally resist its influence. So long as any good at all 
remains in a nature, it is accessible to the spirit of 
God, and the little leaven must work till it leavens the 
whole lump.” And I may add that Baron von Hugel, 
even, at times in his writings suggests a much nobler 
attitude than his theology implies. This view of 
the metaphysical determinism in contrast with the 
moral freedom has been well outlined by Dr. Brown 


(“Christian Theology in Outline,” pp. 243ff.), and is . 


I think sound. 
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It may be then that the spiritual sufferings of 
the future life will outweigh the greatest amount that 
man’s inventive genius can imagine. But we must 
believe that God’s love and labor for all souls will 
not cease, or be finally frustrated. For while Uni- 
versalism needs to consider more carefully the prob- 
lem of evil and the need and methods of regeneration, 
its essential hope is valid. 

Thus when we venture forth in religion with the 
same spirit and audacity as go the adventurers in 
science, we gain a glorious and hopeful perspective 
for the future. 

There is a parallel in this between our age and 
that in which Jesus lived. The general attitude of 
the Old Testament was of a future life that was dull 
and uninviting. The effect was to lead the party in 
the Jewish church called the Sadducees to deny im- 
mortality. These people were mostly well-to-do, 
comfortable, and unimaginative. The Christian move- 
ment was a part of the effort in those early centuries 
to re-establish a faith in immortality. In like manner 
the pictures of the future life which have resulted 
from the dramatic and often materialistic medieval 
thinkers, have shocked many generous men and 
women in the last two or three centuries. With this 
the wealth and ease of the temporal world have helped 
push the idea of immortality into the background. 
It is for us of this generation to recover this profound 
insight in its most truly Christian view, to, place it 
upon an intelligent basis, and to use it as a lever to lift 
our world up to God. 


Young People’s Christian Union Convention 
Stanley Manning ; 


ROM Georgia and Minnesota, from Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, and from most of the 
Eastern states, the young people of the 
aaOPH} Universalist Church came to Ferry Beach 
for their fortieth annual convention. They came in 
larger numbers than to other conventions in recent 
years, with their enthusiasm and interest and zeal, 
transacted their business in businesslike fashion, con- 
sidered matters of high national and international 
importance in a spirit of fairness and without bicker- 
ing, and discussed matters of conscience with con- 
sideration for the rights and opinions of others. 

Reports showed the Union to be a little stronger 
in numbers and in financial standing than a year ago. 
The officers who have led its work during the past 
year have done so with credit to themselves and 
benefit to the organization. 

A few changes in the list of officers were made, 
and the following elected: President, Mr. John G. 
MacKinnon, Chicago, Ill.; vice-president, Mr. William 
R. Settgas, Brooklyn, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Howard H. Dawes, Arlington, Mass.; trustees for 
two years, Mr. William K. Himebaugh, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Mr. Haynie Summers, Atlanta, Ga.; for 
one year, to fill an unexpired term, Miss Bernice 
Kent, Nunda, N. Y. In addition to these six, Miss 
Dorothy Tilden, of Detroit, Mich., will serve as a 
trustee, having been elected a year ago for a two year 
term. 


Mr. Carl Olson, of Quincy, Mass., retired as 
president after serving in this office for two years, 
after a term as trustee; Miss Eleanor Bonner, of 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Arthur K. Litchfield, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., finished two years each as trustee; 
and Mr. MacKinnon was promoted from his office as 
trustee after one year’s service. 

A very cordial invitation to hold the next session 
of the convention in Atlanta, Ga., where the Union 
built the second of its mission churches, met with a 
very favorable reception from the convention and 
will be acted upon by the Executive Board. 


The Convention Setting 


Ferry Beach is the favorite meeting place of the 
young people of the Universalist Church. In addi- 
tion to the annual Institutes held here, with larger 
numbers than all the other summer Y. P. C. U. In- 
stitutes combined, this was the third time within a 
period of ten years that the National Y. P. C. U. has 
held its convention here, the only place where more 
than two annual sessions have been held, unless Lynn, 
Mass., be excepted, where the Union was organized 
in 1889, where it held its tenth anniversary conven- 
tion in 1899, and where it spent the Sunday of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1914, after holding the 
other sessions of the convention in Boston. 

Ferry Beach is an ideal meeting place for such a 
gathering for many reasons. Not only does it offer 
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many of the attractions of sea-shore and pine woods 
for recreation and for worship in the out-of-doors, 


but it is a place where the entire membership of the . 


convention can live together as one family during 
the convention days. There is no scattering about 
as in a city convention. The result is a unity and 
fellowship impossible in any other kind of place, which 
are bound to carry over into the work of the organiza- 
tion after the convention itself is over. 

The new equipment at Ferry Beach, and par- 
ticularly Rowland Hall, not only increases the num- 
bers who can be successfully cared for, but provides 
better opportunities for business and recreation. 
This year the Tower Cottage was rented for the 
month, to afford additional accommodations. The 
out-door temple in the grove furnishes a place of 
worship more beautiful than even the finest church 
building in the land. 


The Opening Meeting 

The convention opened on Saturday evening, 
July 14, with a mass meeting. The welcome of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association was brought by its 
vice-president, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, and President 
Carl Olson responded. 

The keynote address was delivered by Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, of Detroit, Mich., who chose as his topic, 
“The Good Old Times—and Now.” ‘The text was 
from Moffatt’s translation of Ecclesiastes, “Never 
ask why the past was better than the present: that isa 
foolish question.” ‘‘Foolish we would say, because 
it implies something which is not true. The past was 
not better than the present. Glorifying the past is a 
favorite occupation with some of our best people. 
But it has its drawbacks. It puts them in the com- 
pany of pessimists, disappointed reformers and dis- 
gruntled politicians, who comfort themselves by re- 
calling ‘the good old times.’ Advancing years are apt 
to afflict any of us with this malady, so we had better 
look out. 

“Taken as a whole, these are the best: times the 
world has ever known. Our concern is not the past, 
important and glorious as it may be, but the present 
day and hour, to the end that we may catch its key- 
note and attune ourselves with it. Discoveries of 
some sort have marked every great epoch, and ours 
is no exception. I believe that future historians will 
write this down as the age of the discovery of in- 
dividual responsibility—the ultimate responsibility 
of the individual soul for his own moral and spiritual 
well-being. Here is a peculiar paradox. We have 
more laws than ever before; but even while these 
laws were being enacted and laid upon us, certain 
social restraints and taboos were being relaxed and 
lifted. In the field of purely individual thinking, 
choosing and acting, unhampered by the impact of 
social sentiment and convention, there is a freedom 
to-day not to be compared with anything in the past. 
Moral and ethical judgments are coming to-day out 
of the minds and hearts of the people themselves. 
Virtue is a matter of choice rather than social necessity. 

“TI do not hesitate to say that we are living in 
what is essentially the most moral age the world has 
ever known. I have small patience with those dis- 
mal souls who mourn the moral decadence of the 
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younger generation. They are not immoral and they 
are far from decadent. They are meeting nobly the 
larger responsibility which their larger freedom entails. 
They are wholesome, candid and straightforward, in 
poise and character far superior to their fathers and 
grandfathers.” f 

President Olson appointed the following com- 
mittees for the session: Credentials: Chairman, George 
Ryder, Connecticut, Emma Sloan, New York, Myrtle 
Belyea, Massachusetts, Donald Manning, Maine. 
Nominations: Chairman, Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, 
Maine, Mrs. E. H. Meyer, Massachusetts, Jack Koeser, 
Minnesota. Recommendations and _ Resolutions: 
Chairman, William K. Himebaugh, Minnesota, How- 
ard Dawes, Massachusetts., Stanley Owens, Geor- 
gia, Gage Bledsoe, Georgia, Arthur Wiley, District 
of Columbia, Stanley Snow, Maine, Dorothy Feaster, 
Ohio, Robert Pullar, New York, Oscar Vogt, Indiana, 
Susan Andrews, Massachusetts, Charles Kelly, Ver- 
mont. Entertainment: Chairman, Edward Hempel, 
Massachusetts, William R. Settgas, New York, 
Marian Bradley, Massachusetts, Eleanor Bonner, 
District of Columbia. Session Secretaries: Bernice 
Flint, Massachusetts, Myrtle Belyea, Massachusetts. 
Monitors: Herbert Richardson, Minnesota, Irving 
Lange, New York, Samuel Herrick, Maine, Robert 
Bucknam, Maine, Leroy Lange, New York, John C. 
Stevens, Maine, Clifton Boody, Massachusetts, Betty 
Streeper, Ohio, Doris Burnham, Massachusetts, Re- 
gina Cross, Massachusetts, Florence Aitken, Illinois. 


Sunday Sessions 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, of Washington, D. C., 
gave the occasional sermon in the temple in the 
grove, speaking on ‘The Universalist Attitude to 
Life.”’ This he defined, first, as ‘“‘the attitude that 
assumes that the spiritual nature of man is the bed- 
rock reality in the universe of God. 

“The second is the attitude of open-mindedness 
toward enlarging truth. A true Universalist as- 
sumes that God is the source of all truth, that He does 
not say one thing in one department of truth only to 
unsay it and contradict Himself in another. It is a 
poor service to religion to assume that its truth is 
valid only if God is a liar. 

“Third is the attitude that assumes that the 
great ideals of righteousness and brotherhood have 
behind them, pledged to their fulfilment, the power 
of the unconquerable God. We may fail; He will 
not. The Kingdom of God is a doable thing, and it 
will come to pass as rapidly as men provide the con- 
ditions that enable God to establish it. 

“This is the very essence of the Universalist at- 
titude to life. It is no supine waiting for God to do 
It is no pious 
rhapsodizing over a beatific vision of a far-off future 
that will somehow come true. It is a courageous 
launching on the seas of heroic adventure in the con- 
fidence that, as God is for us, nothing can ultimately 
be against us.”’ 

Following the morning service Sunday school 
classes were held, for the juniors by Mrs. Jack Koeser, 
of Minneapolis, and for the young people by the Rev. 
Stanley Manning, of Augusta, Me. 

In the evening a Missionary Service was held in 
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Rowland Hall, conducted by Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne, of Portland, Me., president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. In addition to her 
introductory address, Mrs. W. E. Shedd, of South 
Portland, treasurer of the W. N. M. A., and Miss 
Bernice Kent, recently of Tokyo, Japan, spoke of 
their acquaintance with the young people of North 
Carolina and Japan. Miss Kent also delighted her 
audience by telling, at Mrs. Vallentyne’s request, the 
story of ‘““The Three Bears” in Japanese, as she would 
tell it in a kindergarten there. 


Business Sessions 


The business of the convention occupied all of 
Monday and Tuesday mornings, part of Monday 
afternoon and Wednesday morning. The first day 
was largely devoted to the reading of reports covering 
the activities of the year just completed. 

Practically all of the business of the convention 
was done in connection with the report of the Com- 
mittee on Recommendations and Resolutions, whose 
members labored far into the night to prepare their 
reports, and saved the convention itself many weary 
hours of work. 

Most of the recommendations dealt with routine 
matters of the organization and will appear in full in 
Onward, but some of those that call for co-operation 
on the part of the church itself, or that are of interest 
to more than the members of the Union, are the 
following: 

Committees were appointed to study the entire 
field and problem of Junior Union work, and to co- 
operate with the General Convention’s Commission 
on Religious Education and the General Sunday 
School Association in working out a co-ordinated 
program of religious education for the entire church. 

Young People’s Week and the Legion of the Cross 
drive for missionary pledges were combined, and 
Y. P. C. U. Membership Week was set for the fourth 
week in January. 

Other recommendations expressed approval of 
the National Memorial Church campaign, and es- 
pecially the present effort to secure funds from the 
local Unions to build a Memorial Fireplace in the 
Young People’s Room; called for co-operation in cer- 
tain undertakings with the Y. P. R. U. of the Uni- 
tarian Church; and planned for the increased ef- 
ficiency of the summer Institutes, including the new 
ones recently established in California and North 
Carolina, and for the re-establishment of a Young 
People’s page in the Christian Leader. 

In the resolutions presented by the same com- 
mittee, thanks were expressed to the Ferry Beach 
Park Association for hospitality; to the members of 
last year’s Executive Board and to Miss Myrtle 
Belyea, for their faithful work, and pledging loyal 
co-operation with the General Convention and its 
auxiliaries. Greetings were sent by wire to Brother 
Brooks in Texas and to the Stetsons in Japan. 

The high point of interest in the business ses- 
sions came with the introduction of a peace resolu- 
tion. The original draft did not go far enough, in the 
opinion of many of the delegates, and after much good 
practise in parliamentary law, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 
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The present situation demands extreme measures. 
Let the young people of the churches of America say 
to their own Government and to the peoples of the 
earth: We feel so certain that war is now unchristian, 
futile and suicidal that we renounce completely the 
whole war system. We will never again sanction, and 
reserve the right to refuse participation in, any war. 
We will not allow our pulpits and class-rooms to be 
used as recruiting stations. We will not again give our 
moral or financial support to any war. We will seek 
security and justice in other ways. We believe in the 
latent goodness of all peoples everywhere, in love and 
spiritual processes as mightier than military weapons, 
and that the most certain means of overcoming evil is 
found in the Spirit of the Cross. We pledge our time, 
our energy, our money, and, if necessary, our very 
lives, in the crusade to abolish war and to erect effec- 
tive international processes of justice and good will. 

Whereas, war as a method of settling international 
disputes is: condemned as criminal folly by Christian 
men and women, and 

Whereas, all civilized peoples are waiting anxiously 
for the great sovereign Powers to adopt a well-con- 
ceived plan looking to the establishment of permanent 
peace, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the young people of the Uni- 
versalist Church, whole-heartedly endorse the proposed 
treaties for the outlawry of war as an instrument of 
international policy, and urge their ratification in due 
course by the United States Senate. Be it further 

Resolved, that a certified copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable William E. Borah, Chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


It is interesting to note that the vote in favor 
of the first of these resolutions was forty-nine, with 
twenty-nine opposed, showing the tremendous change 
in sentiment since the last Ferry Beach Convention 
in 1924, when a somewhat less drastic resolution was 
defeated. 


Other Convention Meetings 


The Rev. Pliny Allen, of Norway, Me., conducted 
the morning devotional periods throughout the 
convention, and made a valuable contribution to 
its spirit and power. The vesper service on the 
beach on Sunday evening was well led by the Georgia 
delegates, with the paper by Miss Gage Bledsoe, of 
Atlanta. The Minnesota delegates conducted the 
annual Sunrise Service on the beach Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

The convention banquet was held in the dining 
room of the Quillen on Tuesday evening, with Presi- 
dent Olson serving as toastmaster. After a delicious 
feast provided by the Ferry Park Association in co- 
operation with the Union, a varied program was 
given. The Spooner Cup was awarded for the second 
successive time to the Union in Danbury, Conn., for 
the largest per capita missionary contribution through 
the Legion of the Cross. On the average, $5.15 each 
was given by the thirty-five members of this Union. 
The Karlen Cup was awarded at a later session to the 
Union of the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
for the largest total distance traveled by its dele- 
gates in attending the convention. Addresses at the 
banquet were given by the Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, 
president of the Ferry Beach Park Association, Miss 
Myrtle O. Belyea, the Union’s office secretary, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, president of the General Convention, 
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Miss Bernice Kent, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, and Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon. 
The convention came to a close on Wednesday 
morning, July 18, with a service of installation and 
communion in the grove. The Rev. Ellworth C. 
Reamon, of Lansing, Mich., one of the four ex-presi- 
dents of the Union who attended the convention, 


conducted this service in a most impressive manner. 
He spoke words of counsel to each of the new officers, 
and then made real the spirit of fellowship and con- 
secration which is the secret of the Union’s strength. 

Many of the delegates left for their homes after 
this meeting, but more remained for the annual Y. P. 
C. U. Institute which opened that evening. 


Dr. Huntley’s Review of Fifteen Years 


Caw) HE following report of the Executive Board 
eY fes| of the General Sunday School Association 
2 of the Universalist Church at its sixteenth 

e annual Convention, Ferry Beach, Maine, 
July 27-28, 1928, is in reality the report of Dr. George 
E. Huntley, who now completes a term of fifteen 
years as President. It is put out in the name of the 
Board and with their approval: 


To the Members and Friends of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion: 

Our organization is growing old, God grant that it may grow 
also strong and wise. 

There are certain times that are appropriate for candid self- 
examination, for humble appraisement of things done, for honest 
recognition of things not done, for prayerful reconsecration and 
readjustment. Every anniversary is such a time. A fifteenth 
anniversary especially is such a time. 

It is now a decade and a half since a little band of Christian 
aspirants met at Utica, New York, and did what they had no 
intention of doing, did what they were forbidden to do, did 
what they were strongly resolved not to do. Preferring at first 
any other course, they yielded to what seemed a divine leading 
and formed a national organization for the furtherance of re- 
ligious education in the Universalist Church. 

The General Sunday School Association has passed through 
many vicissitudes. It has been treated with kindness, however, 
and has been given a remarkable measure of support. We, as 
its present officers, tender sincere thanks to the thousands of 
generous friends who have given money, encouragement, counsel 
and service. 

Now, at the end of fifteen years, it is proper to ask what 
former activities, if any, should be dropped, what policies should 
be altered, what new methods should be introduced, what larger 
ventures should be undertaken. Perhaps it is time to ask what 
changes should be made in personnel. 

In looking over the past we can find enough facts to impress 
the saying of Barrie that ‘‘Life is one long, long, lesson in hu- 
mility.’’ For always we have come far, very far, short of our 
dreams. 

Yet it is well for every one, others and ourselves, to re- 
member that the period of our labors has been one of new prob- 
lems and difficult situations for all branches of the Christian 
Church. There has been a world war, followed by a time of 
moral and spiritual confusion and retrogression. There has 
been an astonishing increase in discovery and invention, yielding 
luxuries faster than they could be assimilated. Children and 
parents, money-mad, amusement-mad, or labor-mad, have 
been absorbed in a wild effort to keep up with a civilization in 
metamorphosis. There have developed a materialistic science 
and a groundling philosophy which have led the unthinking to 
smile and sneer at the religious interpretation of the universe. 

In such a changing society the church schools of all de- 
nominations have had to do their work. It has been no small 


effort to maintain even previous strength and efficiency, while . 


to make advance in any part of the church has required un- 
flinching faith and unremitting toil. 

Remembering all this, it is gratifying to receive such testi- 
mony as comes from those who occupy our denominational 
watch-towers and thus are able to speak with some authority. 


For instance, the Superintendent of Churches in one of our 
largest states declares that our schools to-day are in the best 
condition he ever has known. And the Trustees of the General 
Convention often express such comforting sentiments as are 
embodied in the following letter recently received from their 
secretary: 

“T was glad to call especial attention of the Board of Trus- 
tees at the recent meeting to your report for the General Sunday 
School Association and to the fact that it is in the nature of a 
review of the Association for the past fifteen years. I am sure 
that I express the sentiment of the members of the Board when 
I say that they appreciate the leadership that has been given 
to the development of religious education in the Universalist 
Church and the best wishes which they send you fora continued 
progress in your work. They also appreciate very much the co- 
operation which all of you connected with the Association have 
given to the denominational projects. We know we shall always 
find a responsive attitude on your part when work is put up to 
you.”’ : 
We may disregard, as kind exaggerations, the statements of 
some international leaders that, everything considered, Uni- 
versalist church schools are the best in existence, and rejoice if 
they really occupy an honorable place among the most wide- 
awake, worshipful and efficient. 

What is important now is that after fifteen years of ex- 
perience, some sad and some glad, we shall come open-minded to 
face the future. A beginning has been made, but only a begin- 
ning. May we have a profound gratitude for whatever of good 
has been accomplished and at the same time a moving dissatis- 
faction with these attainments which we regard as only pre- 
liminary and prophetic. 

What next? That is the question. 

I. Financial. Our financial situation gives cause for either 
optimi-pessimism or pessimo-optimism, according to the dis- 
position of the student. The members of your Board are all per- 
sistent optimists and they conclude that matters are not half as 
bad as they might be, that in reality they are quite favorable. 
It is true that we must report another deficit. But it is very 
small and is accounéed for by well-known facts. 

1. At Hartford we estimated that our expenses for the fiscal 
year would be $14,672.07, which would have been $1,240 less 
than those of the previous twelve months. As a matter of 
fact, they proved to be $14,399.79, or $1,512 less than those of 
the previous twelve months. 

2. We estimated (or at least hoped) that our receipts would 
be $14,672.07. They proved to be $14,127.61. This was an 
increase of $211.26 over the income of the previous year. 

3. It should be understood that we are now running with a 
much smaller appropriation from the General Convention than 
we formerly received. From 1925 to 1926 we received from that 
organization $7,000; from 1926 to 1927 $4,874.98; from 1927 to 
1928 $4,000.00. This cut does not imply any decrease in in- 
terest or good-will on the part of the Trustees of the General 
Convention. 

4. It will be seen from the above that our actual deficit for 
this year is but $272.18. 

5. Moreover, this amount would have been almost wiped 
out had it not been necessary for us to close our books some- 
what before the actual end of the year. 

6. We shall have to remember, however, that there have 
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been several points financially favorable to us during the past 
year that are not likely to be repeated. The insurance company 
paid Miss Earle’s salary for one month, and we hope it never will 
be called upon to do so again. Miss Slaughter accepted a re- 
duction in salary for a few months while she took part-time work 
at Boston University. More important was the fact that we 
sold several bonds which we had carried on our books at their 
cost price and on them realized a profit of $756.06. 

7. Your Executive Board faces the future with confidence 
and believes that activity should be continued, with a proper 
economy of course, but without reduced efficiency. We especial- 
ly ask the attendants at this convention to be very generous 
when the time comes for ‘‘financial replenishment,’’ pledging as 
freely as possible both for themselves and for their home schools. 

II. Regular Offerings. Our schools gave away through our 
office last year $10,876.01. We hope that this will be inter- 
preted as a sign of life and a reason for joy. We trust also that 
the primary purpose of the offerings, that of educating the givers 
in Christian generosity, has been in some measure attained. 

1. International Friendship Offering. From this offering 
we received $1,591.53. We pay through the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association the salary of Miss Bernice Kent and through 
the General Convention the salary and house-rent of Mr. Aishi 
Terasawa, the total cost being $1,970. We urge our schools 
to exert themselves so that hereafter we may receive as much as 
we are’ under obligation to pay. It should be said, however, 
that the decrease of $450 in this offering was undoubtedly due to 
the fact that our schools were being asked to give for more 
causes than in any previous year. , 

2. American Friendship Offering. From our February offer- 
ing for the work at Sunburst and the work at Suffolk we re- 
ceived $1,254.83, which was but $211.85 less than the amount 
given a year ago. We account for the decrease in the same 
way. We pay $1,300 for these two causes. 

8. Philanthropic Offering. Our schools continue to take 
very seriously the work of the Near East Relief, having given 
this year $4,226.88. The national officers assure us that our 
gifts are maintained in far larger proportion than those of most 
denominations and are enthusiastic in their gratitude. The 
Near East Relief is now making its final appeal to the American 
people, asking that $6,000,000 be contributed with which to com- 
plete its task. That amount would provide for proper care of all 
dependent orphans until they come to self-support. The $6,000,- 
000 is about twice the annual contribution usually received by 
the Near East Relief. Every one, therefore, is asked to make a 
final offering of double the usual size. Toward our final offer- 
ing the amount received last Christmas is counted; so if we can 
duplicate it next Christmas we shall have fulfilled the request 
of the national body and shall have completed our duty in a 
matter which has brought great credit to our young people. 
We recommend that another offering for the Near East Relief 
’ be taken in December of the present year. 

It is not too early for us to be thinking about the time when 
the appeal of the Near East is no longer made. What about our 
philanthropic offering? It would be a denominational tragedy 
to have it abandoned, inasmuch as it is a means of most im- 
portant spiritual culture. Shall we substitute some other great 
cause for the Near Hast Relief? Or shall we substitute a group 


of causes, representing different parts of the country and dif- | 


ferent phases of human need? A decision will have to be made 
by the time of the Washington Convention. 

III. The Leonard Memorials. The General Convention 
offered to the church school the privilege of contributing to the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in Washington, a me- 
morial or memorials to Dean Charles Hall Leonard, originator 
of Children’s Day in the Christian Church. In the spring of 
1927 coin collectors were distributed to individual members of 
the church schools and in 1928 so-called ‘‘building stones’’ were 
offered for sale to individuals, classes or entire schools. Between 
July 1, 1927, and July 1, 1928, the sum of $3,790.77 was re- 
ceived at our office in response to these appeals. It is too early 
to judge what returns may come in from the building stone 


campaign of the present year, but it seems probable that our 
total will reach $5,000. This sum, though very helpful to the 
General Convention, is a good deal less than was in mind when it 
was proposed to name both a baptistry and the rooms for re- 
ligious education in honor of Dean Leonard. Just what will be 
done in the matter we do not know, but we are certain that the 
trustees of the General Convention will prove both appreciative 
and generous. 

IV. New Schools, The list of new schools organized since 
the founding of the General Sunday School Association is 156. 
This means that since the convention at Hartford three schools 
have been added to our roll. These are located at Macomb, 
Ill., North Turner, Maine, Cumberland Four Corners, R. I. 
Some of these, it will be seen, are in parishes which had schools 
in former years, while others are in absolutely new territory. 
We wish that we could say that every school meant a net in- 
crease, but, alas, with us, as with other denominations, both 
churches and church schools sometimes pass out of existence. 
We intend to. keep alert and active so that every year the num- 
ber of losses may be more than offset by the number of new or- 
ganizations. 

V. Membership. At the Hartford convention we were 
instructed to urge special effort for increase of membership and, 
being greatly interested in the matter, we have obeyed. Through 
the Search Light pages in the Leader, through the superin- 
tendents’ note-book, and through letters to state officers and 
local leaders, we have emphasized the fact that our gospel ought 
to be given, not to the few only, but to the many. Some state 
associations have joined with us in stressing this matter. In spite 
of the fact that certain schools, due to unavoidable circum- 
stances, have lost rather than gained, there has been a net in- 
crease. We must keep on pushing. 

VI. Field Work. We are increasingly impressed with the 
value of our field work, a form of service not duplicated, we be- 
lieve, in any other denomination. Because the members of our 
staff come into close contact with our schools, see their buildings, 
observe their equipment and material, get acquainted with their 
leaders, we are able to understand their needs and-to offer service 
that really helps. Thus we avoid an error largely prevalent, 
that of talking to and about schools that have no actual exist- 
ence. We continue to send our representatives for special 
meetings, for single night conferences, for eight-day periods and, 
to a limited extent, for full month engagements. Our workers 
are now all on full time and we expect that during the coming 
year we can increase this form of service. We are often asked 
about financial arrangements and we always answer frankly that 
they differ according to the ability of the schools that are visited. 
Strong parishes usually assume payment of the worker’s salary 
for the period of service. Others pay part. Some pay nothing 
at all. In this matter we co-operate constantly and most hap- 
pily with the State Associations. 

VII. Radical Change. The work done for many years by 
departmental superintendents, loyal men and women giving 
freely of time and energy, has been and will ever remain a matter 
for profound gratitude. Yet your Board has felt the dis- 
advantage of having responsibilities divided among many work- 
ers, widely separated from each other and far distant from the 
home office, to be very serious. During the past year the labor 
has been centralized, the members of the employed staff con- 
senting to take over most of the duties previously allotted to 
the superintendents of departments. This has made it possible 
for each staff worker to have full knowledge of all phases of the 
work and has resulted in saving time, money and nervous energy. 

VIII. Standards. The new system of standards, adapted 
for our denominational needs from the suggestions of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, has been received by 
local workers with respect and interest. The response has been 
as large as was expected during the first year. Particularly 
pleasing has been the submission of “improvement programs”’ 
by schools both large and small. The committee will report for 
itself during the present convention. 


IX. Superintendents’ Notebooks. Our weekly, dated pro- 
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grams for worship services are used generally and increasingly, 
with a result that the opening periods in our schools are be- 
coming educationally profitable and spiritually uplifting. We 
receive many requests for these services from workers of other 
denominations and we are always glad to have our material 
given the wider use. 

X. Institutes. The good work goes on. Every institute 
in 1927 showed advance in ideals and growth in numbers. Un- 
doubtedly the same happy report will be possible at the close 
of the present season. The institutes now offered are at Barre, 
Vt., Camp Hill, Ala., Galesburg, Ill., Ferry Beach, Maine, and 
Murray Grove, N. J. As far as local conditions make it possible 
we offer courses that lead to credit with the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 

XI. The Curriculum. With a higher educational ideal, 
our schools are introducing lessons, intelligently graded and 
well fitted to the needs of their special constituency. In the 
selection of proper material the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation is of daily service. The pamphlet entitled ““A Graded 
List of Text Books for the Church School,’’ prepared by the Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, has been used with eagerness both by 
Universalist schools and by those of other denominations. At 
the Philadelphia convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation it attracted wide and favorable attention. A revised 
edition has been issued and is ready for distribution at this 
convention. Not only does the Association give counsel in re- 
gard to suitable lesson material, but it lends the textbooks for 
examination, so that no school needs to purchase in the dark. 

XIF. Slogans. The requests for slogans have been as 
numerous as ever and our traveling workers find that these 
unique helps to good cheer and good will are used in one way or 
another in most of our schools. As directed at Hartford, your 
Board is preparing a set for 1929. 

XIII. Loan Library. We can repeat the following sen- 
tence from the report given at the Hartford convention: We 
continue to lend more books and better books. 

XIV. Programs for Special Days. We issue programs for 
special days in the church school, the hope being to make these 
occasions something more creditable and profitable than mere 
entertainments. ‘Christmas Everywhere,’ by the Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, and ‘““‘The Radiant Life,’ by Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing, were widely used and thoroughly enjoyed. Our pro- 
gram for next Christmas, “In the City of David,’’ by Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay, is now ready for publication. Certain schools find 
some of our programs somewhat too elaborate and difficult. 
For them we usually can suggest satisfactory modifications or 
substitutions. 

XV. Weekday Religious Education. The situation in 
various parts of the country is very different. In some states 
pupils are excused from the public schools in order that they may 
spend certain hours in the care of the churches of their prefer- 
ence; in some Biblical instruction is given in the public schools 
themselves. Practise in regard to credits is widely various. 
We believe that our churches may wisely adapt themselves to 
their particular situations, taking advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as are offered. In some places it is feasible to unite with 
other denominations in holding community schools. 

XVI. Daily Vacation Schools. We recommend that our 
schools in both city and rural surroundings consider the possi- 
bilities of service through Daily Vacation Schools. Here is an 
opportunity to turn the vacation period from one of idleness 
and mischief into one of very great profit. We have had a few 
schools of our own, mostly highly efficient; while in more cases 
we have co-operated with other denominations. Our Mrs. 
Mabel K. Gay, for several years in charge of Daily Vacation 
Work in Waterbury, Conn., representing thirteen denomina- 
tions, now assumes a much larger task at Springfield, Mass. 

XVII. Leadership Training. With all our interest in the 
very best curriculum, we remember that what is taught is likely 
to be far less important than who teaches it. The finest lessons 
ever issued will not be effective if used by teachers who are 
ignorant, indolent or tactless. And out of almost any material a 
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first-class teacher will get something that will be useful and in- 
spiring. We urge the organization of classes for leadership 
training; we urge participation in community classes; we urge 
the use of correspondence courses when nothing better is avail- 
able. Miss Mary Slaughter has assumed general charge of this 
branch of our work, being supported, of course, by the other 
members of the staff. She is eager to give counsel and assistance 
wherever there is a possibility of training classes. The cor- 
respondence courses continue in the hands of Mrs. Frank A. 
Ober, of Nashua, N. H. We recommend that, in intermediate 
and senior classes, the probability of future leadership be re- 
membered and instruction be shaped accordingly. - 

XVIII. Free Pamphlets. The General Sunday School 
Association never sells anything. It does give away many 
things. This year it has issued for free distribution several pam- 
phlets of great value, including those on the curriculum, the new 
standards, leadership training, the Home Department and the 
programs for special days. Of particular helpfulness is one by 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick on “‘The Finances of the Church School.’’ 
In addition to these publications of our own we have purchased 
for presentation to any applicants copies of several tracts on 
science and religion issued by the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 

XIX. A New Book. It will be remembered that at the 
Hartford convention your Board was instructed to arrange for 
the writing and publication of a brief volume presenting the 
essential facts that ought to be known by young people looking 
forward to church membership, facts in regard to the history, doc- 
trine, work and symbols in the Universalist denomination. We 
are happy to say that Mrs. Stanley Manning is now at work on 
such a book and that the Universalist Publishing House has 
consented to issue it as soon as it is ready. We expect that this 
valuable work will be available early in the fall. 

XX. Recruits. As usual the great majority of the new 
members gained for the churches have come from our church 
schools—seemingly 80 or 85 per cent. Every year we urge the 
superintendents and teachers to remember their opportunities 
for co-operating helpfully with pastors in securing these recruits 
for the church. From the schools also come practically all the 
students for our theological schools, both those preparing for 
the ministry and those fitting themselves to become assistant 
pastors, directors of religious education or other parish workers. 
We ask all friends to be alert for the discovery of young men and 
women of such gifts and consecration as are necessary for success 
in the Kingdom. 

X XI. The Sunday School Helper. The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, being forced to excuse Judge and Mrs. Galer 
from their arduous service on the Helper, is to be congratulated 
upon securing Miss Martha Fischer as editor-in-chief. Know- 
ing her heredity and her environment, we expected work of a 


very high order. The early issues of the magazine under her 


direction prove that there is to be no disappointment. The 
Intermediate Helper, edited by Rev. Helene Ulrich, and the 
Home Department Helper, edited by Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
are excellent in their respective fields. 

XXII. Interdenominational Relationships. As far as 
friendly fellowship: and helpful co-operation are concerned, our 
relations with the workers of other denominations leave little to 
be desired. Speakers from other churches come to us and our 
speakers are sought at their gatherings. Literature is exchanged 
and every possible courtesy is shown. While we are not recog- 


‘nized by the International Council of Religious Education, we 


are granted most of the privileges that are extended to the elect. 
Some State Councils grant complete co-operation. In the 
Religious Education Association, which is an organization for 
deeper study of fundamental problems, we have full member- 
ship. 
XXIII. New Occasions. 

New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth. 
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For such good as may have been accomplished in the first fif- 
teen years, we are devoutly thankful. The proper expression 
of our gratitude to the guiding and sustaining Father is not, of 
course, a smug and idle satisfaction; it is an eager outreaching 
for larger tasks and wiser administration. To those who may 
come after us in service we, earnestly hoping that their usefulness 
may be far greater than our own, promise the full measure of 
sympathy and support. 

Now we repeat the question with which we began. What 
next? We solicit your criticism and your constructive sugges- 
tions. We ask also your prayers. 

With high optimism, we renew our pledge that, wherever 
we are placed, we will do our best in a cause that to us seems 
superlatively great. We accept as an expression of our own con- 
fidence the noble poem of Edwin Markham: 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough! 

We need no other thing to build 
The stairs into the Unfulfilled— 

No other ivory for the doors, 

No other marble for the floors, 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the paths of every day— 
Here on the common human way— 

Is all the busy gods would take 

To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 
To build eternity in time. 


* * * 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
: Stanley C. Stall 
The 103d Convention of Ohio Universalists was held at 


Le Roy, beginning Sunday evening, June 24, and closing Thurs- ' 


day evening, the 28th. The Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., 
of Akron, had charge of the Sunday evening program, which 
was held in the public school auditorium and consisted of a 
stirring “keynote address’ by the Rev. Thomas M. Murray 
of North Olmstead and a fine motion picture in six reels, ‘“The 
Stream of Life.’’ 

' Monday morning the Sunday School Association met, with 
President Carl M. Senn presiding. It was a good convention of 
our church school workers and representatives. Carl Olson gave 
a fine address on ‘‘A Modern Sunday School in Action,’’ and the 
Rev. John M. Ratcliff, professor of Religious Education at Tufts 
College, gave two fine addresses on ““The Mission of the Church 
School’ and ‘“‘Keeping the Wheels Running Smoothly.”’ There 
was a fine Group Conference presided over by Jerome Brainard 
of Le Roy. The annual reports showed much hard work on the 
part of the officers and predicted larger things for another year. 
The Credentials Committee report showed sixty-two accredited 
delegates and seven ministers present. The mileage award, a 
beautifully colored picture, a copy of “The Last Supper,” by 
Leonardo Da Vinci, was won by the Attica school. The Cradle 
Roll award went to Eldorado and it likewise was a beautiful 
picture, ‘“The Light of the World.’”’ The Home Department 
award, a beautiful picture, ““The Lord Is My Shepherd,” was 
awarded to Belpre. The Silver Efficiency Cup, given for general 
efficiency in all lines, went to Attica. Officers elected were: 
President, Carl M. Senn, Troy; vice-president, Jerome Brainard, 
Le Toy; secretary-treasurer, Miss Gloria Strait, Columbus; mem- 
ber of Executive Board for three years, Elra D. Neikirk, 
Attica. 

The Clara Barton Guilds of the state held their session Mon- 
day afternoon. The attendance was not large but a most in- 
teresting meeting was held. 

Monday evening the service was in our own Universalist 
church and was in charge of the Rev. George Humberstone of 
Lyons. A welcome was given by the moderator of the Le Roy 


church, Mr. George S. Valentine, who happens to be mayor of 
the town. 

The Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., of Massachusetts, 
formerly of Ohio, gave an inspiring address on “Christianity 
and Far Eastern Civilization.’”’ Mrs. Raina Boycheff of Toledo 
gave a vivid description of ““What Missions Have Meant to Me,” 
telling in her quaint, simple style the story of her life. The eve- 
ning was greatly enjoyed by a large number of people. 

Tuesday morning was the Y. P. C. U. Convention, with Miss 
Helen Belknap of Jersey, president, in the chair. North Olm- 
sted was present with seventeen delegates and visitors, and the 
other Unions of the state were equally welJ.represented. Much 
business was transacted and the outlook for a successful year 
in the work is good. Carl Olson, National President of the 
Union, aided materially in making the program successful. 
Benjamin Geiser of Columbus was elected president for the 
coming year. 

Tuesday afternoon the W. U. M. A. put on an Institute 
which was very interesting. It was particularly noteworthy that 
a number of men remained through the entire session. 

Tuesday evening the session was held in the beautiful 
Methodist Episcopal church, just across the way’ from ours. 
The Methodist folks were most gracious all through the session, 
and did everything in their power to make our visit to Le Roy 
both pleasant and profitable. The service was in charge of the 
Rev. Armon Cheek of Bellville and Caledonia churches,. A 
special organ recital was given by Miss Julia C. Ward of the 
Methodist church. 

The sermon was by the Rey. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., of 
Peoria, Ill., on “The Psychology of Power.’’ Dr. Carpenter 
thrilled his audience to a high degree. Miss Bernice Kent, re- 
cently returned from Japan, gave a most interesting talk on our 
work in the Sunrise Kingdom. 

Wednesday morning was the official opening of the Church 
Convention. President H. E. Simmons presided in his usual 
capable manner. Reports of the officers showed a year of hard 
work, some material gains, and a vision of great promise for the 
future. It was noteworthy that we had a report from our rep- 
resentative on the Board of the Universalist Publishing House, 
the first time since the appointment was made some years ago. 
We hope to make this a regular arrangement, so that our folks 
will feel closer to the problems of that body. 

At the close of the morning’s business session we were 
favored with three fine addresses. The Rev. Robert Cummins 
of Cincinnati spoke on ‘‘World Peace—Is it Possible?’ Mr. Brit- 
ton Johnson, a practising attorney of Kent, spoke on “Crime 
Prevention.’’ The Rev. John Paton Davies of the Baptist church 
of Cleveland told graphically of the need for help, in behalf of the 
National Commission on China Famine Relief. 

Wednesday afternoon the W. U. M. A. held its annual Con- 
vention. There were a large number of delegates present and a 
keen interest was manifested. Mrs. Evelyn B. Corlett, recording 
secretary of the national organization, gave an inspiring address 
on “Our Home Field.’’ Miss Bernice Kent presented the work 
of the foreign field in a most attractive manner. Much business 
was transacted and the convention was voted a most successful 
one. Mrs. T. C. Nixon of Cleveland was elected president. 

Wednesday evening the service was again in our church, 
and in charge of the Rev. I. W. McLaughlin of Springfield. The 
occasional sermon was by the Rev. Sara L. Stoner of Mt. Gilead, 
on ‘‘Universalism in Action.’’ A brief but beautiful consecration 
service was conducted by the Rey. Harry M. Wright. The 
Ministerial Relief offering amounted to $160.14. Service of 
holy communion was celebrated with the Rev. Lewis R. Lowry 
officiating. 

Thursday morning the Church Convention resumed its 
work. The report of the Credentials Committee showed 105 
accredited delegates present. It should be added that there 
were a large number of folks present who did not present cre- 
dentials, and that there was a full representation of the ministry 
of the state. 

The report of the Recommendations and Resolutions Com- 
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mittee showed careful thought, comprehensive understanding of 
the needs of the church, and an earnest desire to place our church 
in the fore-front of liberal thought and action in Ohio. Two of 
the resolutions may be of interest to readers of the Leader: 


No. 12. Believing that war between nations is un- 
christian, unnecessary and destructive of the highest 
interests of humanity; and believing that better ways 
of settling national differences are already within our 
grasp: 

Resolved: That while we recognize our duty to or- 
ganized society as the sole grantor and defender of in- 
dividual rights, we demand that war be outlawed in 
this land and all lands, and that every question of jus- 
tice and of honor between nations be submitted to 
international courts established for this purpose. 

That we pledge our support to our government in 
every effort to this end, whether by treaty, by proclama- 
tion, or by moral leadership. 

That we pledge ourselves to continue this work by 
word and act and life itself till justice shail be estab- 
lished everywhere and brotherhood shall encircle the 
earth. 

No. 12. The Superintendency Policy, established 
by our church over twenty-five years ago, has been 
developing gradually into an efficient, practical remedy 
for the ills from which our church suffered in its early 
history. We are in hearty accord with this policy 
and express our appreciation of the good things which 
have been accomplished by the Superintendents that 
have served the state of Ohio up to the present time. 
While in recognition of the general policy of our church 
under its congregational form of government we must 
always concede to the local church autonomy, and the 
right of the pastor in co-operation with his people to 
conceive and direct the religious program for the local 
church, we urge upon our churches and people the fullest 
co-operation possible with the State Superintendent in 
his efforts for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God 
through the instrumentality of the Universalist Church. 


A commission of five persons was authorized whose duty it 
shall be to study the prevention of crime and report at the next 
session. 

More than $1,400 was raised for missionary work in the 
state through the Convention Chest. 

Officers elected were as follows: President, J. P. Mead, Kent; 
vice-president, Britton Johnson, Kent; secretary, Stanley C. 
Stall, Norwood; treasurer, C. R. Olin, Akron; trustee for three 
years, E. J. Wieland, Mt. Gilead. Preacher of occasional ser- 
mon, Rev. Elmer M. Druley, Eldorado and Eaton; alternate, 
Rev. Martha G. Jones, Jersey. 

The convention voted to accept the invitation of Norwalk 
to meet there in 1929. 

The Rey. Harry M. Wright of Attica and Norwalk was 
elected to the Fellowship Committee for five years. 

The Convention Banquet on Thursday evening was pre- 
sided over by the Rev.O.E. Olin. There were songs, toasts 
and a general good time for all. 

Altogether it was a wonderful convention. The Le Roy 
folks did themselves “proud” in caring for the delegates and 
friends. Nothing which could in any way contribute to our 
comfort and convenience was left undone. The convention 
program, always more or less difficult of execution, was well 
balanced and at no time over lengthy. It was carried out with 
precision and care and delighted all. We are sorry that some of 
our officers felt it necessary to retire from active work in the 
convention, but they have been more than generous with their 
time and labors and have been succeeded by able and generous 
men, and there can be no doubt but that the work will go on with 
renewed vigor. Le Roy 1928 was a great convention—let us all 
work to make Norwalk 1929 even greater. 
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DRINK AND DESTRUCTION 


We heard of a citizen of Toronto who drives a car and who 
confessed that he was so nervous when driving around the city 
he felt compelled to take a little liquor to strengthen his nerves; 
but he declared that when he had had two glasses he lost all his 
nervousness and was afraid of nothing. The Ontario Government 
is so wide awake to the danger of this thing that we are told 
that certain permits are being issued which point out that, while 
it is no offense against the law to carry whiskey in the car yet it 
is forbidden to drink it while in the car. Just what difference it 
makes to the driver whether he has the whiskey before he gets 
into the car or after we can not clearly see, and we fear that it 
will be an impossible thing to prevent a man who has a bottle 
with him taking a drink if he so desires. 

Yet the danger is deadly, and we shall find it out all too 
quickly if we have not already discovered it. Whiskey and 
gasoline do not mix safely. The man who has had even one 
glass is less able to judge speed and distance than before and 
his brain functions a trifle less quickly, and that at a time when 
the fraction of a second may make all the difference between life 
and death for himself and, possibly, for three or four others. 
It would seem impossible to forbid the use of liquor to any one 
who drives an automobile, and yet we do this very thing to the 
men who have charge of our locomotives.—The New Outlook 


(Toronto). 
* * * 


BIRDS’-NESTING TIME 


The spring sun flashes a rapier thrust 
Through the dingy school-house pane, 

A shining scimitar, free from rust, 

That cuts the cloud of the drifting dust, 
And scatters the golden rain; 

And the boy at the battered desk within 
Is dreaming a dream sublime, 

For study’s a wrong, and school a sin, 

When the joys of woods and fields begin, 
And it’s just birds’-nesting time. 


He dreams of a nook by the world unguessed, 
Where the thrush’s song is sung, 

And the dainty yellowbird’s fairy nest, 

Lined with the fluff from the cattail’s crest, 
*Mid the juniper boughs is hung; 

And further on by the elder hedge, 
Where the turtles come out to sleep, 

The marsh-hen builds, by the brooklet’s edge, 

Her warm, wet home in the swampy sedge, 
’Mid the shadows so dark and deep. 


He knows of the spot by the old stone wall, 
Where the sunlight dapples the glade, 

And the sweet wild-cherry blooms softly fall, 

And hid in the meadow-grass, rank and tall, 
The “‘Bob-white’s’’ eggs are laid. 

He knows where the sea-breeze sobs and sings, 
And the sand-hills meet the brine, 

The clamorous crows, with their whirring wings, 

Tell of their treasure that sways and swings 
In the top of the tasseled pine. 


And so he dreamed, with a happy face, 
Till the noon-tide recess came, 
And when ’twas over, ah, sad disgrace, 
The teacher, seeing an empty place, 
Marked “‘truant”’ against his name; 
While he, forgetful of book or rule, 
Sought only a tree to climb: 
For where is the boy who remembers school 
When the cowslip blows by the marshy pool, 
And it’s just birds’-nesting time? 
Joseph C. Lincoln. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names ?n italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


603. Mrs. W. G. Curtiss, Stockton, Illinois. 
Miss Emily Parker. 
604. Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Scio, New York. 


Mrs. Sara G. Gillett. 
605. George E. Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Stanton Hall Wooster. 
606-608. Catharine A. Wisner, Washington, D. C. 
609. Mission Circle of the First Universalist Church, Pittsfield, 
: Maine. 
Mrs. Kezdie (W.S.) Spaulding. 


610. Rey. and Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, Biddeford, Maine. 
611. Anna M. Ayres, Fort Plain, New York. 
Moses Marston. . 
612. James H. Watkins, Zanesville, Chio. 
Mrs. Annie E. Watkins. 
618. E.J. Turner, Newtown, Ohio. 
Liva M. Turner. 
614. James B. Macneal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Sarah S. Macneal. 
615. James B. Macneal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Laura M. Bonney. 
616. James B. Macneal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Andrew L. Macneal. 
617. James B. Macneal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Charles L. Macneal. 
618. James B. Macneal, Baltimore, Maryland. 
James B. Macneal. 
619. Janette Harris Baxter, Seattle, Washington. 
Mrs. Mary E. Bazxter. 
620. Janette Harris Baxter, Seattle, Washington. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Weston. 
621. Mary L. McCrillis, Haverhill, Mass. 
Warren A. McCrillis. 
622. Mary L. McCrillis, Haverhill, Mass. 
S. Louisa (Heath) McCrillis. 
623. Helen L. Dennison, Melrose, Mass. 
Edith L. Dennison. 
624-625. Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Trott, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
626. D.S. Deemer, Scranton, Pa. 
Myrtle Secor. 
627. Marcus Winfield Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wesley Lewis. 
628. Marcus Winfield Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
629. Mrs. Catharine Turrell Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
630. Robert Sherman Lewis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
631. Mrs. Hazel Power Lewis, Los Angeles, Calif. 
632. Miss Elizabeth Stanton Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
633. John Willard Lewis, Sr., New York City. 
634. Mrs. Grace Reigelman Lewis, New York City. 
635. Miss Catharine Campbell Lewis, New York City. 
636. Mrs. Catharine Turrell Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
John Willard Lewis, Jr. 
637. Mrs. Catharine Turrell Lewis, Washington, D. C. 
Charles Edward Lewis. 
638. Harrie Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 
639. Eunice K. Armstead, New Haven, Conn. 
640. Margaret P. Taylor, Auburn, Maine. 
William J. Taylor. 
641. Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Martin, Derby, Maine. 
642. Unity Class, Attleboro, Mass. 


Mrs. J. L. Sweet. 


643. Unity Class, Attleboro, Mass. 
Departed members of Unity Class. 
644. Fannie G. Baldwin, Peoria, IIl. 
645. Mrs. Nina G. Rich, Brookline, Mass. 
George L. Perin, Jr. 
646. Mrs. Nina G. Rich, Brookline, Mass. 
647-648. Laura Myers, Peoria, Ill. 
649. George E. Burke, Melrose, Mass. 
650. Ella Scott Warner, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Scott. 
651. The Girl Friends (Melrose Universalist Church School) 
Melrose, Mass. 
Doris Hodgkins Dobber. 
652. Mrs. Georgianna Bazin Ropes and Mrs. Abbie Bazin Hall. 
653. Carrie A. and Blanche M. Farrington, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Horace M. Farrington. 
654. Carrie A. and Blanche M. Farrington, Rochester, N. Y. 
Horace M. Farrington. 
655. Mrs. Caroline A. Osgood, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Fred S. Noyes. 
656. Martha A. Claflin Class, Attleboro, Mass. 
Martha A. Claflin. 
657. Martha A. Claflin Class, Attleboro, Mass. 
Eva S. Nerney. 
658. Elizabeth W. Reed, Wollaston, Mass. 
Mrs. Robert G. Reed. 
659. West Paris, Maine, Friends. 
Ella M. Bates. 
660. Grace W. Conley, Galesburg, II. 
661. A Tribute to the Universalist Benevolent Association, 


organized 1841, Church of the Redeemer, Proy- 
incetown, Mass. Gift of the Present Members. 


662-663. All Souls Ladies Circle, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


664. 


Loyal members of the First Universalist 
Ladies’ Circle, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Katherine W. Mayo, Orono, Maine. 
Edward N. Mayo, M. D. 
(ist to be continued.) 


(All Souls) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


Roe Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 


SeribewSsn.. ace forse ae Stones and will pay for 
them in .... 30 .... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
time of payment.) 
INGION ah 3 Se ae catch Ore SOU EO DGHIOCOUOSGOee 
Smee ian GUN LINDON gine tetanc acre. a aiaye chai Seis s.cleleis 6 evista 
AE UZATIG SLATS sr rere Re te cele a) SrPMIG SPAS SieeXS Rh aynemntaers 
MDAC bre wet etatel crs iancio; « 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. | 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A BAPTIST CLERGYMAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think your editorial in the July 7 issue on Hoover and 
Smith is one of the best I have ever read. It will turn the stand- 
patters upside down. Personally I am a Republican this year, 
not so much that I am so strongly set against Smith as that I 
am so highly pleased with Hoover. 

M. 

New York. 


DISGUSTED, GRIEVED, ANGRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To think you would write anything complimentary of 
Smith. If you don’t know the facts of his administration you 
ought to. I am disgusted, grieved and angry. It is my con- 
stant prayer that Smith will not be elected. You know the facts 
in this circular? Why play so innocent? 

A.B. 

Arkansas. 

* * 


FROM A FELLOW EDITOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Let me congratulate you on your editorial on Smith and 
Hoover. Iam going to quote all of it. 
Ss. 
New York. 
+ * 


WE STAND STEADILY FOR PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I thought your neutral editorial of the issue of July 7 cal- 
culated to ruin the circulation of a newspaper that has served a 
denomination that has been bone ‘‘dry’’ for generations. Your 
motive and good will I know, but as a policy I believe you have 
to get on the anti-Smith side, or rather the anti-“‘wet’’ side, or 
ruin your circulation, your influence and your reputation as a 
consistent defender of morals. The defense of Maude Royden 
was forgivable, though many that support the Leader ‘were, I 
think, of a contrary opinion; to take Al Smith aboard as in any 
way fit to rule the destinies of America will put the Leader into 
the list with Tammany Hall, in the estimation of a majority of 
your readers. 

The Christian Leader is dodging the wet and dry issue and 
giving Smith and, by implication, Tammany, certificates of 
character as being entitled to “fair consideration.’”’ My good 
friend, the Leader will have to take definite position in this fight 
or the Universalist denomination will have to get new principles 
or a new management. 

XSAN 

New Hampshire. 

* * 


WE HAVE SAID ENOUGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tf you have made half your readers mad at your Smith 
propaganda and the other half mad at your praise of Hoover, 
they will all be going after your scalp for the publication of Rabbi 
Wise’s sermon on the same subject, which I have just read. You 
should now advocate a Jew for President, though I think you 
have said enough along that line. You might now tell us what 
Dr. Perkins means about denominational loyalty. He uses too 
many wordsforme. Or perchance you can suggest a remedy for 
the sad condition of the Universalist churches in the Sunny South- 
land as the Rev. George Gay depicts it in the Universalist 
Herald, or you might ask Dr. Tomlinson to suggest the remedy, 
if thereis any. I think he hit the mark squarely in the center on 
dual fellowship. How an honest Universalist can officiate at an 
Episcopal altar and repeat the ancient creed which God knows 
more about than he does, is quite beyond me, even if he believes 
it asymbol of something. I am always willing any one should go 


from A to Z if they are honest and prefer the foot of the class, but 
I prefer the highest, holiest and best conception of life, its duties, 
privileges and satisfactions, which is comprised in the highest, 
holiest and most comprehensive word in any tongue, worthy to 
be written in letters of living light everywhere, inclusive of the 
whole family of mankind— Universalism. 

But alas! so few people comprehend its import. 

Hila HE. Bartlett. 
Pensacola, Florida. 
* * 


FROM A MEMBER OF OUR BOARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I got the greatest kick out of your editorial on Smith and 
Hoover I’ve had in many a long day. The only man who does 
not like the Leader is the man with no sense of humor. 

Be 


oe 


MADE TWO PEOPLE GLAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice that a good friend in Vermont congratulated you 
on your fairness to President Coolidge and Secretary Hoover. 
May I express my pleasure at your just appraisal of the worth 
and services of Governor Smith. Whether you succeed in mak- 
ing anybody mad I don’t know, but you seem to have made at 
least two people glad by your recent editorial. 

DG sy 

New York. 


* * 


GENTLE CHASTISEMENT FOR THIS GOOD SOUL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the extravagant eulogy on the editorial page, June 
issue, on the death of the great Japanese vivisector, of Rockefeller 
Institute fame. Iam really surprised that a paper devoted to the 
interests of Christian people could take such an attitude con- 
sidering the nature of the activities of such a man. 

Perhaps you have never reflected, or never been informed 
of the meaning of vivisection, and perhaps you have never in- 
vestigated the extent of the horrors practised on innocent beings 
in the name of science. You have only seen the subject from one 
side—the selfish, human side. 

Where are the principles of Christ? Was it not he who said 
the flesh profiteth nothing, it is the spirit that quickeneth? 
What are the principles of a man who can torture the flesh of a 
living creature, follow a nerve to its source, expose the brain 
with a stroke of the knife, and feel no pang of conscience, or 
twinge of pity? I would shudder to trust a helpless child in his 
grasp, or a friendless pauper. 

You will say I should consider all the good that has been 
accomplished by cruel experiments on living animals. Not in 
proportion to the misery and pain that have been inflicted. And we 
anti-vivisectionists do not admit that experiments on living 
animals, including inoculations of disease cultures, serums, etc., 
are of any real value at all. Most of the “‘great cures’? reported 
are the press agent work of the American Medical Association, 
and have little or no truth in them. You see, there is big money 
involved, and there are big dividends to be won. 

The hospitals are filled now with pitiful results of enforced 
vaccination, serum inoculation, and all the dreadful practises of 
allopathic medicine. The ignorance of the masses forms the 
bedrock of antique therapeutics. Sane living, good morals, the 


.cleaning out of the slums, care in prevention of accidents, all 


these would do more and have done more for the human race, 
than the torture of millions of poor, dumb creatures. 

Haye you also overlooked the warning: There is a time ap- 
pointed for all men to die? Do you really think that vivisection 
and serums can discount the Word of God? 

No, indeed. For as fast as one cure might be found for a 
certain disease, another disease is found by nature to take its 
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place. The cycle of life and death is not disturbed in the least 
by the activities of millions of torturers. Life and death are 
equalized by nature. According to the Word of God, men will 
go on dying as they always have. ; 

Vivisection is not logical, is immoral, and no man who is 
worthy the name would care to profit by such cruelty, even if it 
were possible to do’so. 

Please think this over if you never have done so, and do not 
praise the work of such men in a Christian paper. 

Please note, there have been statements made from time 
to time by women and men who are or have been employed in 
the Rockefeller (Rock-hearted) Institute. These people have 
frankly said that the work that goes on within those sound- 
proof walls is worthy of demons. .Men in appearance, who are 
possessed with the idea of abolishing death, perform acts of 
atrocity on helpless, sentient beings that would cause the very 
stones to shed bloody tears, and cry out in protest. 

We believe that all living creatures have rights; that God’s 
four-footed, innocent creatures deserve protection, and that no 
end can ever justify such means. No good can ever come of 
such evil, and words are powerless to describe the punishment 
that should be meted out to those who raise violent hands to 
shed such innocent blood. I only hope I will not see such fiendish 
acts praised in another Christian paper. At least, the Christian 
Scientists can be trusted this far. 

Ethel Marquette. 

Ph’ladelphia, Pa. 


We are glad to get this letter. Our correspondent thinks 
that battles with disease are useless since there is a time ap- 
pointed to all men to die. Weseldom get so good an illustration 
of fatalism. What a world she lives in! Nothing to do but fold 
our hands and let the inexorable mill grind on. Not the slight- 
est comprehension of the beauty of a universe where God has 
made us partners and given us the joy and thrill of thinking His 
thoughts after Him. We have the glorious faith that we can 
cure poverty, end disease, save babies, prolong life and enrich 
life. Here is an illustration of the importance of right belief and 
the harm of wrong belief. "The correspondent, obviously honest 
and zealous, full of kindly feeling for all of God’s creatures, has 
not the slightest conception of the meaning of science or the 
noble contribution of the unnumbered apostles, prophets and 
martyrs of science to human happiness. Nobody loves the dogs 
of the world. better than the writer—from the noblest New- 
foundland down to the last and least yellow cur—but he no more 
asks to have his dog exempted from the law of service than he 
asks to be exempted himself. If but one little fact about vivi- 
section could penetrate the ‘“‘sound-proof,’”’ fact-proof walls in 
which anti-vivisectionists immure themselves what a stir it 
would make! 

We warn our friend never to offer food to a starving man, 
lest she run head on into the law that there is a time appointed 
for him to die. 

The Editor. 
* * 


FROM AN OLD FARM HOUSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the way hither we stopped over and visited the Win- 
chester church. Had a talk with the janitor and organist (same 
man). It seems a pity that that historic church has no resident 
settled minister. If the townspeople can not keep a good 
man there don’t you think the General and State Conventions 
might make an appropriation for that purpose? The State 
Conventions that have funds should be interested it seems to 


me in maintaining this shrine properly. If there is a general 


appeal for this purpose I shall be glad to bring it before our state 
trustees. 

How much we enjoy this old place of ours in New Hamp- 
shire! An old farmhouse with large fireplace, wide boards, etc.; 
a pleasant view from the hill back of the house, a small lake 
with a beach all our own for bathing and boating; lots of birds; 
just at present quantities of wild strawberries with which the 


madam has produced two shortcakes de luxe. Doesn’t this 
appeal to you? If so the latch-string is dangled before you. 
I forgot to speak of the ninety acres of land over which we may 
roam amid the trees. Truth to tell I never knew as many mos- 
quitoes as we have this year because of the rains that come so 
copiously. But really I wish your travels might bring you this 
way. 
Herbert E. Benton. 
Contoocook, N. H. 


* * 


BOILING OVER IN HOT WEATHER 
To the Editor of the Leader: e 

It is the very spell and strategy of your work that you keep 
the animals stirred up all the time, and that while going your own 
serene rounds almost as though there were no manageries. A 
thousand times rather these roars and syuawks of dissent than a 
supine and somnolent acquiescence. 

But I did nearly boil over at the picture of our “‘bishop’’ 
and editor-in-chief and other big guns sitting gratefully and 
meekly under the condescension of the Episcopal prelate, to re- 
ceive the “‘special communion” at his sacred hands, in honor of 
Dr. Rice’s announcement of his graduation from the inferiorities 
of our church into the glory of a real church—a communion 
they would not have been allowed side by side with the true 
members of that true church! 


N. By 
California. 


All present at the ordination of Dr. Rice, Episcopalians 
and Universalists alike, received the communion together. 
When the editor has been in attendance upon Congregational, 
Methodist, Lutheran, Reformed, and Episcopal churches in the 
past and has been told that he is welcome at the communion 
table, he has never refused. An invitation, for example, has 
always been extended by St. George’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Rumson, N. J., where occasionally he goes summers. 

There was nothing condescending about the attitude of 
Bishop Slattery. Nobody who knows him has ever accused 
him of that. Perhaps we are constitutionally incapable of recog- 
nizing condescension when it really exists. But we prefer this 
kind of constitution to one that sees condescension where it does 
not exist. 

Dr. Rice never by word or act has taken the position that 
the Universalist Church is an ‘‘inferior’’ church. The devotion 
of his Universalist forefathers is in his blood. Because he is so 
sure of his beliefs, so sure of his love for the church of his fathers, 
he can move on into another fellowship with dignity and self- 
respect, accepting the hand of Christian brotherhood in the same 
fine spirit in which it was extended. If he had thought Uni- 
versalists inferior, or if he had had an inferiority complex him- 
self, he could not possibly have done it. We are a big church 
with a big name. Let us not show the touchiness of the petty. 

The Editor. 


* * 


DR. HUNTLEY LIKED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We liked Dr. Huntley immensely down here, both personally 
and on the platform. 

AIT EADY, 

Isles of Shoals, N. H. 

+e 
AMEN TO NILES LETTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Amen and Amen to the article by Dr. Harold H. Niles. 
May the good work go on and on. ‘There are many literary 
beauties in the Bible, but many things that are very much out of 
place. If there could be a revision in the spirit of the first twelve 
verses of the seventh chapter of Matthew it would be a great 
improvement. 

Flora J. McAchran. 

Waco, Texas. 
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Out of the trouble and tragedy of this present time there may emerge a moral and intellectual revival, a religious revival, of a 
simplicity and scope to draw together men of alien races and now discrete traditions, into one common 
and sustained way of living for the world’s service H.G. Wells. 


A Students’ Hymnal 
The American Student Hymnal. Edited 
by H. Augustine Smith. (Century Com- 
pany. $1.75.) 

To review this book, compiled by a 
versatile and widely known authority on 
hymnody and church music, is an unusual- 
ly difficult task, because the book itself is 
quite out of the ordinary run. In the first 
place it is intended for student gatherings 
in school, college and church, and the 
editor constantly has them in mind, rather 
than the ordinary parish church. In the 
second place the book is an “adventurous”’ 
one, as the editor himself says, both in its 
inclusion of many poems which, though 
religious or ethical in tone, are not com- 
monly thought of as hymns at all, and in 
its rejection of much that most hymn-books 
contain. In the third place the editor 
has been no less adventurous in his music, 
introducing many new and quite unfamil- 
iar tunes, not a few of which have appar- 
ently been written for the book. 

It is therefore peculiarly difficult to 
estimate the real value of what he has 
done. The first reaction of the average 
user of the book will probably be one of 
doubt. Can the average organist play 
and the average student-group sing some 
of these difficult modern tunes? Perhaps, 
but if so the average of musical ability is 
rising rapidly. And, aside from some of 
the tunes of the present-day composers, 
the editor has adapted to his needs not a 
few well-known passages from secular 
musical compositions. One can not but 
question the desirability of using as hymn 
tunes passages selected from Beethoven’s 
“Funeral March,” or Brahms’ ‘“‘SSymphony 
in C Minor,”’ or Wagner’s ““Lohengrin,”’ or 
“‘Asa’s Death” by Grieg. Of course that 
practise has ample precedent, for not a 
few instances can be cited where music of 
secular origin has been converted into a 
popular and enduring hymn-tune. Never- 
theless the practise is a questionable one, 
particularly in the case of such outstand- 
ing examples as those cited above. Nota 
few of them seem better adapted for use 
as choir anthems than for ordinary group- 
singing. 

A similar question inevitably arises in 
connection with his use of certain famous 
religious poems. For example, can poems 
like Francis Thomson’s ‘‘O world invisible, 
we view thee,’ or Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
‘Say not the struggle naught availeth,’’ 
be successfully used as hymns at all? 
They, and various others which Professor 
Smith includes, are part of the treasury of 
devotional verse, but they are not cast in 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


the ballad form of the traditional hymn, 
for they were written to be read rather 
than to be sung. It is indeed difficult 
to forecast what can and what can not be 
successfully used, and it is well that the 
attempt to include such poems should be 
made, but one must hesitate to pronounce 
the result a success until the book has 
had a thorough trial. 

Yet again one may question the desir- 
ability of using valuable space to print 
in the original speech hymns from the 
Danish, Bohemian, Greek, Chinese and 
other languages, though accompanied by 
translations, even though the purpose is 
to emphasize the thought of ‘‘each in his 
own tongue.”’ 

Nevertheless the book, by its originality 
and daring, is a valuable contribution to 
our modern hymnody. One may suspect 
that a good deal of it will prove imprac- 
ticable for any general use, but future 
compilers will turn to it with eagerness to 
cull some of its fine tunes and noble hymns 
not to be found elsewhere. 

The book contains a few misprints, of 
which the most curious is the substitution 
of the word “symbols” for ‘‘ecymbals’’ in 
the line ‘‘Let harps and symbols now unite.”’ 

H.W.F. 
* * 
Improving Worship 
The Technique of Public Worship. By 

J. Hastie Odgers and Edward G. 

Schutz. (Methodist Book Concern.) 

This handbook, intended primarily for 
Methodists, is a fresh indication of the 
rising tide of interest in the development 
of more adequate and beautiful forms of 
worship in Protestant churches. It is 
not, however, a very important contribu- 
tion to the subject, being written in an 
undistinguished style and along lines al- 
ready familiar to students of the subject. 
The opening chapters are the least ade- 
quate, but the book increases in value as 
the authors bring forward their practical 
suggestions as to how the minister can 
best fulfill his office as the leader of con- 
gregational worship. Most of these sug- 
gestions are sound and the advice good, 
though it is rather startling to read the 
recommendation that the funeral service 
should last from twenty-five to fifty 
minutes, including “remarks’’ covering 
ten to twenty minutes. This, to be sure, 
is advised as a mitigation of a service last- 
ing for an hour and a half with a full length 
sermon, but the experience of some of us 
would indicate that most funerals are more 
helpful means of grace if they do not ex- 
tend much beyond twenty minutes, and 
that most families are relieved if it is in- 
timated that there will be no “remarks.” 


Few of the points made in the book will 
be new to experienced ministers who have 
been well-trained, or who have trained 
themselves in this high art, but the great 
majority of Protestant ministers are so 
deficient therein that this should prove a 
helpful and convenient handbook on the 
“technique of public worship’? for those 
who are beginning the ministry or groping 
their way. While a few passages are 
limited in their pertinence to our Methodist 
brethren the greater part of the counsel 
offered is applicable in all non-liturgical 
churches. 

H.W.F. 
* * 
Ministerial Practises 
By Cleland Boyd McAfee. (Harper and 

Brothers. $2.00.) 

It would be well if every active minister, 
busy with the details of his calling, would 
make a practise of reading once each year 
some book of professional counsel on the 
principles of homiletics, or the methods of 
parish administration, or the pastoral 
care. The practise would remind him of 
various things forgotten in the daily 
rush, point out many places for improve- 
ment, and help to bring his technique up 
to date. Such books are, fortunately, 
numerous; but none we know is better or 


likely to prove more helpful than the 


present one, by the well-known professor 
in the McCormick Theological Seminary. 
Written in easy, colloquial style, it is 
yet marked by the sound learning and 
dignified temper that one expects from a 
Presbyterian. In thirty-three brief chap- 
ters the author covers the whole round of 
the minister’s activity, clearly suggest- 
ing the best practises to be followed in 
the study, the pulpit, the parish round, and 
social relations. Hardly a question will 
arise with the minister in doubt as to what 
to do or how to do it that will not here find 
its answer. The book is packed with good 
sense and wise counsel, and deserves to 
stand beside Foote’s ‘‘Parish Adminis- 
tration,’’ to which it is an admirable com- 
plement. 
E. M.W. 
* * 

What Next jin Home Missions? 
By William R. Shriver. (Council of 

Women for Home Missions and Mis- 

sionary Education Movement, New 

York. Cloth $1.00, paper $.60.) 

Mission work in the traditional churches, 
whether at home or on distant fields, has 
undergone a change which many avowed 
liberals outside those churches have failed 
to appreciate, and which some _ ultra- 
conservatives within them have hopelessly 

(Continued on page 956) 
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NORTHFIELD AGAIN 


It would be almost impossible to write 
of anything but Northfield and the Foreign 
Missions Conference, while sitting in 
‘Tent 149 down the hill in back of Gould, 
one of the lovely dormitories on the North- 
field Seminary Campus. A little chip- 
munk sits on the stump of an old tree in 
back of the tent, and the pine trees sway 
ever so gently, for it is hot and there is 
little air stirring. 

The girls of Camp Murray have had 
morning prayers, breakfast, and now 
twenty of the finest girls one could hope 
to find anywhere have scattered for their 
first period classes, for mornings during 
the Conference are spent in study. A 
Bible Class, Mission Study Class, and a 
class in Methods, keep the girls busy until 
11.45. Then for just fifteen minutes, all 
over the campus, in the various class rooms, 
there is a prayer service. 

Fortunate we are to break bread with 
two of the largest camp groups—the 
Congregational, ‘‘Aloha,” and the Pres- 
byterian, ‘‘Westminster.’”’ Murray has 
to exercise her vocal capacities to the 
limit to keep pace with the merry singing 
which goes on furiously during the meals. 
One wonders when there is time to ac- 
tually eat, and it is true that as leader of 
the group I could never pass an intelli- 
gence test as to what food was served me 
at any meal ten minutes after it was over. 

I have told you what happens in the 
morning. Are you curious about the 
afternoon and the evening? Your curi- 
osity shall be satisfied. We rest between 
one and two o’clock; we play, or practise 
for various activities, or go for a swim, or 
attend the Forum meeting from three 
until six. These are the regular activites. 
There are many “specials,’’ which come 
into the week’s program, such as the re- 
ception to missionaries, and the Denomi- 
national Rally. To this latter all Uni- 
versalists on the campus, young, old, and 
those of uncertain age, come, some al- 
ways prepared to talk to the group of 
our own particular fields of service. 
Then there is the picnic, which all of our 
group attend. For several years we have 
invited Camp Friendly, the girls of the 
Quaker, or Friends, group, to join with 
us on this jolly occasion. This year the 
girls planned plenty of stunts, and the 
women did likewise, and before we knew 

it, it was time for Round Top service. 
But before we come to our evening pro- 
gram, there is one more afternoon event, 
and that is the campers’ auto ride. We’re 
going to Lake Spofford this afternoon 
and have a real swim for an hour or more, 
and a fine ride and sing going and coming. 

Each evening there is the service on 
Round Top—a beautiful high spot, over- 
looking the Connecticut Valley. Just to 


sit quietly and gaze at God’s wonder- 
world would be like a solemn communion 
with God, should there be no service. 
And after this there is the Auditorium 
Service at which some of the finest speakers 
in our country, and in countries all over 
the world, talk on subjects of international 
importance. 

Happy and full are the days at North- 
field. Fortunate indeed are the girls who 
come to Camp, and the women who at- 
tend this great spiritual, instructive, and 
inspiring Conference. 

Alice G. Enbom, Camp Leader. 


* * 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 


The thirty-third annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Association of 
Pennsylvania was held in the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, 
June 19, 1928. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. Encouraging 
reports were read from the Restoration, 
Towanda, Scranton, Kingsley and Mes- 
siah Circles. The several state chairmen 
gave interesting reports, especially those 
for Japan and Cheerful Letters. This latter 
having been organized in this state the 
past year, the response was most grati- 
fying, as a number of invalids and isolated 
Universalists have been cheered. 

Rev. Harry L. Canfield of Greensboro, 
N. C., brought greetings from the South; 
his address was on “Our Southern 
Field.’’ He spoke of the geographic 
location of Greensboro, of the people and 
their desire for a liberal church, of the 
purchasing of a lot in a very desirable 
location, but that they needed help in 
ereccing a building. He heped that the 
next objective of the women would be 
Greensboro, now that Rocky Mount was 
wiped off the slate. 

Among the resolutions recommended 
and adopted were: That the officers take 
necessary measures to increase the mem- 
bership and to organize Circles in all 
parishes not having a Circle. To use the 
Mission Study book on Africa, choosing 
the one most fitted to each group. Tosend 
a delegate to one of the Interdenomina- 
tional Institutes, also one to one of our own 
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Institutes at Murray Grove or Ferry Beach. 
To send a letter of rejoicing to Miss Hath- 
away upon her early return to Japan and 
have her extend our greetings to the 
Mission there. To recommend Everyland, 
a magazine of World Friendship, to every 
boy and girl. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Mrs. D. S. 
Paterson, Philadelphia; vice-president, 
Mrs. J. D. Herrick, Towanda; secretary, 
Mrs. S. M. Gregory, Glenside; treasurer, 
Miss Agnes L. Nicol, Scranton. 

* * 


OHIO CONVENTION 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association of Ohio met at Le Roy, Ohio, 
Wednesday, June 27, 1928. All of the 
department superintendents gave encour- 
aging reports of work done throughout 
the state. The membership chairman re- 
ported fifteen associations active the past 
year, and four Clara Barton Guilds doing 
fine work. 

Mrs. Evelyn B. Corlett, recording 
secretary of the National Association, 
gave an address on ‘‘Our Home Field,’ 
and Miss Bernice Kent told of her ex- 
periences in Japan. She also told (by 
request of the audience) a story in Japan- 
ese. She emphasized the appreciation of 
the people of Tokyo for the Ohayo Kinder- 
garten and what the Ohio women had 
done for them. 

Resolutions were passed approving the 
Clara Barton Home endowment fund, and 
greater efforts in contributing to the 
Southern building fund. 

The following officers’ were elected: 
President, Mrs. T. C. Nixon, 1845 W. 112th 
St., Cleveland; vice-president, Mrs. Irene 
Heacock, 845 E. Buchtel Ave., Akron; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Lee F. Johnston, 
766 E. 5th Ave., Columbus; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Martha G. Jones, Patas- 
kala, R. D. No. 4; treasurer, Miss Lillian 
Simmons, Le Roy; Clara Barton Guild 
chairman, Mrs. Blanche Price, 1091 E. 
21st Ave., Columbus. 

It was decided by the convention to 
hold a mid-year session in November, 
probably in Columbus, and to put forth 
much effort to get every Universalist 
woman in the state to become a member 
of the Missionary Association next year. 

Rose B. Johnston, Secretary. 


From Murray Grove 


The opening of Murray Grove for the 
season of 1928 took place on Saturday, 
July 14. Guests from Brooklyn, Valley 
Stream, N. Y., Newark, N. J., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa., were present. After a real 
rainy day on Saturday we were delighted 
to have ideal weather on Sunday. The 
service in the morning was held in the 
Potter Meeting-house. Mr. Robert Tip- 
ton gave the sermon and those present 
wished it could have been broadcast so 


that our Universalist members could have 
been stirred to their duty and love for 
our shrine at Murray Grove. 

Our annual Birthday Party at Murray 
Grove will take place Aug. 11, with Miss 
Hattie E. Miller in charge. If by any 
chance you have not received your invi- 
tation, kindly overlook it, and come right 
along. A royal welcome awaits you, also 
the customary birthday cake and nut 
fudge. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle: 
July 29-August 4. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(Convention and Institute.) 

Miss Slaughter: 
July 29-August 4. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(Convention and Institute.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
July 29-August 4. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(Convention and Institute.) 

* * 


COMPANIONING WITH OUR COUS- 
INS-IN-THE-FAITH 


Mrs. Wanderer and I have been cousin= 
ing at the Isles of Shoals. In the great 
enterprise there conducted by the Uni- 
tarian Church all Universalists ought to 
take a keen interest, and in the success 
attained they ought to feel a profound joy. 

Star Island, almost in Maine but bare- 
ly in New Hampshire, was formerly 
known as Gosport—that is “‘God’s port.” 
It is a bit of upthrown rock, a hundred and 
fifty acres in extent, mostly barren, pic- 
turesque in the extreme. Once, in the 
days of wind and canvass, being on the 
direct commercial line from the Old World 
to the New, it had a population of six 
hundred persons. Now, except for the 
caretaker and his family, it has no winter 
residents. 

History and romance abound and over- 
lap. Here lies the body of Captain John 
Smith, who, in spite of his adventures in 
Virginia, declared that if he ever were 
granted a heavenly reward he would re- 
quest that he might spend eternity on 
Star Island. It is the Celia Thaxter 
country. She spent much of her life on 
the Isles of Shoals, particularly on White’s 
and Appledore, both within easy swim- 
ming distance. Here, from jagged rocks 
and lashing sea and ever-changing sky, 
she found inspiration for prose and poetry 
that have honorable and permanent place 
in American literature. 

The Unitarian Congregationalists and 
the Trinitarian Congregationalists, con- 
genial partners, own the whole of Star 
Island and all the buildings upon it. 
The Oceanic Hotel, at one time a very 
popular and fashionable resort, has ac- 
commodations for about three hundred 
guests. The Unitarians keep it full for 
seven weeks each year and the Trinitarians 
follow for a shorter period. 

Our welcome to Star Island began at 
the North Station in Boston, where the 
gracious and efficient Kenneth McDougall, 
administrative vice-president of the Lay- 
men’s League, ushered scores of trembling 
pilgrims through the mazes of new con- 
struction and saw that they were serenely 
seated in the special cars provided for 
their comfort. From that hour he con- 
tinued the interested and helpful friend 
of every member of the party. 
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MURRAY GROVE 


* 
* 

* 
ate * 
The General Sunday School As- * 
sociation will co-operate with the * 
Women’s National Missionary As- * 
sociation, the Young People’s Chris- * 
tian Union and the Universalist * 
General Convention in an Institute * 
larger and better than those of pre- * 
ceding years, Aug. 25 to Sept. 3. = 
Faculty ~ 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle. = 
Miss Alice G. Enbom. - 
Miss Eleanor Prescott. * 
Dr. George E. Huntley, Dean. 3 
* 

* 

* 

* 


Reservations should be made at 
once. Address, Miss Mary E. 
Spencer, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 


* 
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After sailing twelve miles from Ports- 
mouth over a choppy sea (thought by 
some to be a roaring main) we left ““The 
Sightseer’? at Star Island. What a re- 
ception! The wharf was crowded with 
vociferous Unitarians. It is sometimes 
believed that high brows and low vitality 
must go together; but there was no evi- 
dence of it at the conference. These 
children of culture shouted and sang so 
that they might almost have been mistaken 
for savage Universalists. With extended 
American flags, they formed two lines 
from the water up the hill to the hotel, 
with the new-comers marching between. 
“S-t-a-r, S-t-a-r, Oceanic, Oceanic, Guests, 
Guests, Rah, Rah!” That was one of 
the calls by which we were assured that 
we were not unwelcome. 

The week from July 7 to July 14 was 
devoted to a Church School Institute, 
conducted by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League with the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Note the 
relationships. The meetings gave a very 
good opportunity to study Unitarianism 
of the present and to note tendencies. 

The preacher on Sunday was Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, of Los Angeles, a man of 
charming presence and of evident moral 
enthusiasm. He is an outspoken Human- 
ist, giving to religion a modern definition 
that does not include belief in God, the 
practise of prayer or the expectation of 
life beyond the grave. I liked such por- 
tions of his sermon (or lecture) as were 
positive, but I felt that he was missing 
ninety-nine one hundredths of religion. 
From the comments I judged that there 
were very few Humanists at Star Island. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, 
radically different from Mr. Backus in 


theology, gave six lectures on aims and 
methods in church school work, inspiring 
and useful though not dealing with de- 
tails of administration or teaching. He 
helped his hearers to believe that they 
can still hold to a theistic interpretation 
of the universe and keep their intellectual 
self-respect. 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, research asso- 
ciate in character education at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, gave five 
lectures on “Education for Character,’ 
which showed him to be a leader in his 
line. Perhaps his work was too technical 
to be largely useful to ordinary workers in 
religious education, but his presence gave 
dignity and worth to the program. 

The faculty consisted of twelve mem- 
bers, the present writer being included as 
lecturer on pedagogy and story-telling and 
being received as “fraternal delegate.’ 

One of the great events of the week was 
the marriage of the dean, Mr. Waitstill 
H. Sharp, to Miss Martha Dickie, a 
brilliant young woman who has been a 
leader in religious education and social 
service. The ceremony took place in the 
historic and beautiful little chapel, Prof. 
Dallas Lore Sharp, father of the groom, 
officiating. Waitstill is a dynamic and 
brainy young man, vastly popular in his 
own denomination and highly favorable to 
religious co-operation. We must use 
him. We shall have to wait, however, 
until he returns from Manchester College, 
England, where he has gone to combine 
honeymoon and culture. 

I was delighted with the apparent 
sanity and balance of the Unitarian friends. 
They were able to throw themselves 
whole-heartedly and joyously into what- 
ever was on hand. Strenuous athletics, 
jolly games, ingenious and excruciatingly 
funny stunts, modern dancing and old- 
fashioned dancing, all had their places 
and times. They were not, however, in 
the slightest degree incongruous with the 
beautiful and exalted services of devotion. 
No one who has been at Star Island ever 
can forget the nightly candle-light ser- 
vices held in the old church. As the bell 
strikes every other activity ceases and 
every tongue is stilled. Each worshiper 
takes a little lantern with a lighted candle 
and joins the procession of silent pilgrims 
who climb the rocky path to the house 
made sacred by years of vision and blessing. 
Not a word is spoken throughout the ser- : 
vice except by the leader, though all 
join in uplifting hymns. After the simple 
service, the lanterns are taken from the 
little crosses where they had been hung, 
and the company, still silent, returns down 
the hill. The benediction always asks for 
the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing; and the prayer is answered. 


The Wanderer. 
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Among Our Churches 


Southwest Letter 


At Junction City, 
Kans., I had a happy 
and profitable visit 
with pastor and people, 
and preached one Sun- 
day morning. I also 
attended the _ third 
quarterly parish meet- 
ts ing of the current 
fiscal year. Rey. Robert M. Kellerman 
had accepted a temporary call to this 
church™ and had begun his labors last 
September. At this meeting the call was 
made permanent. The Superintendent 
addressed the meeting, explaining the 
program and the purposes of the General 
Convention and calling attention to the 
service which the Junction City church 
has rendered to its own people and to the 
city. Mr. Kellerman is active in the life 
ofthe community, especially the Boy 
Scout movement. While here I had the 
pleasure of seeing to the trimming of the 
splendid trees on the church property, 
the younger of which I started when pastor 
of the church ten years ago, the year the 
manse was erected. During our stay in 
the parish we enjoyed the splendid hos- 
pitality of Dr. and Mrs. O. Van Osdol. * * 
At Salina I conferred with Miss Ruth 
Kolling, secretary of the Southwestern 
Federation of Religious Liberals, with 
reference to the annual conference of that 
body, which is to meet jointly with the 
Kansas Universalist Convention in Salina 
in October. The meetings will be held in 
the Plymouth Unitarian Church, opening 
at 8 p. m. of Tuesday, the 16th, and con- 
tinuing till Thursday afternoon the 18th. 
The business of the Federation will be 
transacted Wednesday forenoon and that 
of the Convention Wednesday afternoon. 
* * The next stop was in the beautiful 
college town of McPherson, where I was 
entertained in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Bixby, loyal pioneer liberals, orig- 
inally of the Woodstock, Ill., church, who 
divide their support between the Hutchin- 
son church and the Kansas Conyention. 
* * Tf there are any best people among 
liberals quite a number of them belong to 
the Hutchinson church. To meet with 
them is much like coming back to the old 
home, and preaching to them, which I did 
at the kindly request of the pastor, Rev. 
H. C. Ledyard, is like relating again a 
story long familiar to all the hearers. 
But I met for the first time a number 
whom Mr. Ledyard has brought to the 
church, all of whom are supporters and 
several of whom have become members. 
The’ pastor had just completed a series of 
sermons arranged to relate religion to 
various departments of thought and life 
and to make it a matter of moment in the 
lives of men to-day. The themes had been 
well chosen and the attendance and in- 


terest very gratifying. Mr. Ledyard is 
giving a good account of himself. But 
better things are just ahead. On the 
second Sunday of June, at the close of the 
service, fifty of the congregation took 
their cars, their well-filled baskets, the 
pastor, Mrs. Ledyard, and the ‘‘Bishop,”’ 


‘and drove thirty miles out Sterling way 


to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Walton, 
down through their 200 acres of wheat to a 
grove on the bank of a creek, where they 
were joined by a score of friends from 
Sterling and Lyons. Here the Waltons 
had prepared meat, coffee and ices. After 
a real feast the hours were spent in social 
converse and music until sunset. Here 
in the Walton home we remained some 
days, finding in the birds and trees and in 
the sane and happy conversation of these 
good people the rest and renewing we 
needed. The daughter, Christine, drove us 
in the family car across country and in- 
troduced us to very pleasant people. Mr. 
Walton grew up here, his people having 
come from England to this community 
among the earliest settlers. He, being 
a thinker and a reader, has made a splen- 
did fight for intellectual and spiritual 
freedom in an ultra-fundamentalist neigh- 
borhood. Mrs. Walton is of Quaker ex- 
traction and was educated in Hastham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. The Wal- 
tons are active in the Hutchinson church. 
* * At Wichita I was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. O. M. Buckner, very dear 
friends whom I had not met for many 
months. They are the custodians of the 
Convention’s property in the city and 
they render a good account of their 
stewardship. I not only visited the Uni- 
versalist families in this, the foremost 
city of the state, but also Dr. Claude E. 
Sayre, the successful minister of the 
Unitarian church. * * At Valley Center 
I called upon several families, members of 
the Wichita parish, and received from 
Mrs. Adrianna C. Wright a contribution 
to the National Memorial Church. * * 
At Haven, the village beautiful, I met 
again Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Peckham, 
both closely identified with Universalism 
in Kansas for many years. Mr. Peckham 
was very ill at the time and has since 
died. * * At Burton I enjoyed a day of 
rest with relatives. * * At Melvern on 
June 8 I conducted the funeral of Miss 
Arline Crocker. Miss Crocker was of the 
Manchester, Indiana, church. She had 
been a teacher and church worker. I 
spent two very rainy days with the 
Crockers, Roakeys, Taylors, Rutledges, 
and Warners, Universalist families. I 
appreciated the splendid hospitality of 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble Elder, disciples of 
Swedenborg, and of Mrs. Mary Hallan, 
The week preceding there had been five 
and one-half inches of rainfall. The 


Marais des Cygnes and Cottonwood 
rivers had been out of their banks and 
over farms and highways, but the waters 
had receded, leaving no serious destruc- 
tion. * * At Emporia, home of William 
Allen White, I had time between trains 
to see Mrs. Nettie Lyon, who was formerly 
Miss Manley of Junction City, but I was 
sorry to miss her sister, Mrs. Anna Pier- 
son, who had gone to a nearby city to direct 
the thoughts of some graduates in the way 
they should go. * * At Peabody I was 
entertained in the home of Mrs. F. H. 
Prescott, by Mrs. Prescott and Mrs. Harry 
Baker, sisters of Rev. Hervey Hoyt of 
Waltham. Harry drove me out to the 
farm, where I feasted my eyes on broad 
acres of corn, alfalfa, wheat and oats, 
and on herds of pigs and cattle. These 
people are affiliated with the Hutchinson 
church and also contribute to the state 
work. This visit was most heartily en- 
joyed, though we never cease to miss Mr. 
Prescott, who passed on a few years ago. 
Frank was one of the finest fellows and 
noblest characters we have ever known. 
* * One day was spent at Harrington, 
where in a little native grove, by a tiny 
stream which sings its heart out to the 
happy people living upon its banks, is a 
monument marking a spot reached by the 
Spaniards in their earliest explorations 
of the continent. It is always a joy to 
meet those cheerful friends and co-workers 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Skelton, their prom- 
ising children, William and Mary, and 
Mrs. Skelton’s mother, Mrs. Jane Beam. 
Mrs. Beam is a member of the Parker 
family long identified with the Woodstock 
(Ill.) church. * * On June 27 at Topeka 
I was in conference with the executive 
committee of the Southwestern Federa- 
tion, when the detailed program for the 
Salina meeting was formulated. Among 
those to appear as speakers are General 
Superintendent Lowe and Dr. George F. 
Patterson of Boston, Dr. Macpherson of 
Joliet, Dr. Reese of Lombard College, Dr. 
Sayre and Rabbi Jacob, of Wichita, 
Revs. F. M. Elliot of St. Paul and H. C. 
Ledyard of Hutchinson. Rev. Clifton 
M. Gray, minister of the Unitarian church, 
was host to the conference. * * The fol- 
lowing day was spent with the Universalist 
families in Lawrence, seat of the University 
of. Kansas, and prominent in the history 
of the early pro-slavery and anti-slavery 
strife. * * One of the interesting experi- 
ences of this {tinerary was the trip of 
eighty miles by the ‘‘Denver to Kansas 
City’’ auto bus from Kanopolis, where we 
had gone to see our Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Tucker, to Junction City. The bus was 
due at Kanopolis at noon, but arrived at 
eight in the evening. It had left Denver 
at 9 a. m. the day before and so had been 
out two days and a night, and a large part 
of another night must be spent before 
reaching Kansas City. From Limon, 


Col., to Goodland, Kans, there had been 
heavy rains and the highway was soapy 
and difficult. The bus was able to make 
about five miles per hour by the aid of the 
passengers, who from time to time got out 
and pushed to help the engine through an 
especially muddy place. The two lusty 


young men who relieved each other at: 


the wheel were extremely weary. The 
passengers, whose clothing had been soiled 
by mud and later coated with dust, had, 
under common adversity, developed a 
fellowship and comradery. All distin- 
guishing marks of age, of city and country 
bred, of learned and unlearned, of mer- 
chant and agrarian, of east and west, had 
worn away through the tedious hours. 
A common humanity remained, fine il- 
lustration of the solidarity of man. All 
were weary, all were sleepy, all had one 
wish—to reach their destination. Yet 
good nature was unbounded. With the 
nineteen men there was one woman whose 
presence gave an added gentleness to the 
company. * * A few days were spent in 
Kansas City, Mo. This is one of the com- 
mercial centers of the Middle West, and 
it has many elements of beauty. The tree- 
lined streets which take their way up and 
down the hills, losing themselves in either 
direction among the tree-tops, the little 
streams whose cliffs and valleys abound in 
trees, flowers, lawns, tennis courts and 
easy benches, and the splendid boulevards, 
give an air of distinction rendering this 
unlike any other city. Within the mem- 
ory of living men “West Port’’ was the 
far front of civilization. It is now, though 
three miles from the post office, still in 
the business section of the city which has 
absorbed it. There are many Univer- 
salist families here, some of them hold- 
ing membership in Kansas or Missouri 
churches—severai contributing to the 
support of one or the other of the Con- 
ventions. The denomination owns a 
property here which nets an annual in- 
come while it continues to increase in 
value.* * On July 8 services were held 
at Elmer. More than the usual number 
were in attendance. Plans are being de- 
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veloped for a Home Coming in August. 
There will be forenoon and afternoon 
services and a “basket dinner.” Rev. 
Arthur H. McDavitt, pastor of the Muncie, 
Ind., church, and Lavern McDavitt of 
Knoxville, Ill., will be the speakers. These 
men grew up in this vicinity, are sons of 
that veteran Universalist, Asa W. Mc- 
Davitt of La Plata,and nephews of Hon. 
Wm. H. McDavitt, for years an officer of 
the Missouri Convention. A large at- 
tendance and a rich experience are antici- 
pated. The Elmer church will entertain 
the State Convention early in October. * * 
The Superintendent wishes herein to 
express his appreciation of the splendid 
loyalty and co-operation of the ministers, 
the churches and the isolated Universalists 
of the Southwest. When he came into 
this office some felt that there was not 
much material with which he could work, 
others could not include superintendency 
with the machinery of a liberal church, 
while many realized that no one could fill 
the place held for so many years and with 
such honor to himself and to the church 
by the late George E. Cunningham. By 
degrees we have formed ourselves and our 
work, step by step we have approached, 
until we walk together. The Superin- 
tendent is approached from every angle 
as the spokes of a wheel center in the hub. 
His people seek his counsel in matters of 
gravest concern and in those of less mo- 
ment. They permit him even to perform 
odd jobs about the buildings and the 
parish. And then as a compensation for 
this drudgery they seek to flatter his 
vanity by calling him “Bishop.’”’ They 
continually quote to him the one Scripture 
with which they all appear to be familiar 
and which we all know to apply so aptly 
to the other fellow, ‘““He that would be 
greatest among you, let him be servant 
and minister unto all.’”’ Well, who could 
desire a greater privilege than that of 
ministering together with Universalists, 
to the cause so precious to .us all, the 
cause of freedom and fellowship, the cause 
of the Kingdom of God? 
James Houghton. 


Massachusetts Letter 


At the present time 
there are vacancies in 
the pastorates at An- 
nisquam, Framingham, 
New Bedford, North 
Weymouth, Hardwick 
and at, the Second 
Church in Springfield. 
Rev. George H. Lewis 
completed a long and constructive pas- 
torate at Annisquam on June 24. On the 
same date Mr. Riley finished his work at 
Marlboro, Mr. Rheiner closed at Fram- 
ingham, Rey. Perey T. Smith was mar- 
ried and bade farewell to New Bedford, 
Professor Rudman of Springfield College 
concluded his supply work at Springfield, 


and Dr. Penniman saw the end of a fine 
service of ten years at Monson. * * We 
have very nearly the same as two new 
churches starting in Massachusetts. One 
of these we can mention; concerning the 
second the reporter must keep silence for 
a time. The one we may speak of is at 
Hardwick. Hardwick is an old town 
and our church building there is an old 
building. It is avery beautiful building, 
too, and splendidly cared for. There is 
also an old Congregational church in 
Hardwick. Fourteen years ago these two 
churches federated. Under the federation 
there have been three ministers. In May 
of this year the Universalists voted to 
withdraw from the federation and or- 
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ganize anew in the fine colonial building 
which adorns the crest of the hill above the 
village common. Preaching services be- 
gan on July 8. For two Sundays, July 8 
and 15, Rev. Harry E. Rouillard was the 
preacher. On July 22, Rev. Lucius R. 
Paige of North Cambridge supplied the 
pulpit. On July 29, at the request of the 
Hardwick people, Dr. ‘Tomlinson of 
Worcester conducted the service, and 
on August 5 the General Superintendent, 
Dr. Lowe, was there. Hardwick goes at 
its new venture in a splendidly heroic 
spirit. It plans to find a wise, tactful, and 
strong minister in the early fall and to 
settle him over the new church move- 
ment which is to begin at that time. * * 
While Dr. Penniman was still at Monson, 
but following the acceptance of his resig- 
nation, Mr. Orin Stone, who was graduated 
at St. Lawrence last month, was heard as a 
candidate. Mr. Stone’s election followed 
immediately. His pastorate, it is under- 
stood, will begin with September. Al- 
though Dr. Penniman officially closed his 
work at Monson on July first, he is to be 
the preacher on three of the summer Sun- 
days when the Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists join in union 
services. * * On their way from Monson 
to their summer place at Camp Ellis, Dr. 
and Mrs. Penniman stopped, by arrange- 
ment, for a day at Marlboro, to look over 
the church and parsonage plants and to 
meet the officers of the parish. As the 
result of this visit, a parish meeting was 
promptly called and an invitation sent to 
Dr. Penniman to become the next minister. 
Dr. Penniman has, with equal promptness, 
accepted and plans to begin his new work 
on Sept. 9. The church equipment at 
Marlboro was enlarged only two years ago 
and the interior of the building made very 
attractive. During the summer a garage 
is to be built at the parsonage and the 
house painted, papered, and renewed, 
ready for the Penniman household. The 
good sense, co-operation and speed with 
which Monson, Marlboro, Malden and 
Newtonville have this time chosen their 
ministers are greatly to be commended. 
* * Summer services are being held in the 
usual places—Provincetown, Chatham, 
Yarmouthport, Annisquam, Pigeon Cove, 
Oxford, West Haverhill, and Hardwick. 
Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Taunton is 
the minister at Provincetown through July 
and August. Dr. Milburn of Everett is 
supplying at Chatham. Dr. Morrison 
continues at Yarmouthport. Rev. B. F. 
McIntire of Chelsea, for the third season, 
is the preacher at Oxford. Rev. E. V. 
Stevens of Saugus is taking care of West 
Haverhill, with the exception of Sunday, 
July 15, when Rey. Lucius R. Paige was 
in the pulpit. Hardwick and Annisquam 
are having various ones as preachers. * * 
The properties at both Oxford and West 
Haverhill have been repaired and greatly 
improved this summer by the Convention. 
The old Oxford building has been given 
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two coats of white paint. The blinds and 
shutters in the tower have been treated 
with green. An old bulkhead was removed, 
fine large windows have been placed in 
the front, window glass has been reset 
and the sash and window frames painted 
inside. These improvements have been 
done at a cost of above $700. In West 
Haverhill, too, repairs have been made to 
the roof, the spire, the steps and the 
windows. Wire has been placed over the 
windows to prevent the panes being broken 
as in the past year. Bushes have been 
removed from the lot, and the building 
has been given two coats of paint. This 
work is being done at a cost of nearly 
$600. * * A special meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee is held each year in the 
latter part of June to consider the recom- 
mendations of the missions committee and 
to make up the budget for the coming year. 
At that meeting this year on June 25, 
financial aid was voted to Abington, Ames- 
bury, East Boston, Leominster, Mansfield, 
«Medford © Hillside, Norwell, Quincy, 
Swampscott, and Yarmouthport. In ad- 
dition to these the Convention gives this 
year $100 to the General Sunday School 
Association, $300 to the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches, $150 as our share 
towards the chaplaincy at Rutland, and 
$125 to the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst towards the salary of 
a student pastor. This last is a new item 
in our annual contributions. Several of 
the denominations are combining gifts in 
order that the students in the state col- 
lege may have proper religious care and 
instruction. The Congregationalists have 
about two hundred students at Amherst, 
the Baptists seventy, the Methodists 
ninety-six, and the Universalists fifteen. 
The Congregationalists are contributing 
$1,850, the Baptists, $600. Following that 
lead the Universalists are offering their 
share when they contribute $125. Such a 
position as that of student pastor at the 
Amherst Agricultural College is one with 
a tremendous appeal for a man of the 
right sort. If any one of our men feels 
himself to be peculiarly marked for such 
a task, he is at liberty, it is presumed, to 
make that fact known to the Dean, Wil- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. Joseph Fort Newton, D. D., is 
contributing a series of interesting articles 
to the Christian of Kansas City, on “Things 
I Know in Religion.” 


Mr. Richardson and Mr. Himebaugh, 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 
apolis, called at Headquarters July 19, 
on the way home from Ferry Beach. 


Rev. and Mrs. R. R. Hadley of Arling- 
ton, Mass., are celebrating a double 
anniversary this month, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their marriage and the 


liam L. Machmer, Amherst, Mass. * * 
So far as discoverable there is no let-up 
in the work of the Superintendent, al- 
though the heated season is unquestion- 
ably upon us. Following a Sunday in the 
First Church in Cambridge, with its fine 
communion service, and the thirtieth 
anniversary of Miss Macduff’s church in 
Leominster, the Superintendent was in 
Readfield, Maine, to speak at its centennial 
on June 28. Three days later he was with 
Rey. Milo B. Folsom at Camp Benson, 
Newport, Maine, to preach at an open air 
gathering. This was the first of Superin- 
tendent Manning’s Visitation Days in 
Maine. Apart from the sermon the affair 
was a genuine success. The start this 
year will insure a much greater meeting at 
Camp Benson in 1929. On July 8, the 
program called for a service in the beau- 
tiful little Brown Church in Round Pond, 
Maine. Due chiefly to the generosity and 
the interest of Mrs. L. B. Lewis of Reading, 
Mass., this little church property in Round 
Pond has been transformed in the past few 
years into a place of beauty and of fine 
equipment. On Saturday, the day before 
the service referred to above, occurred 
the funeral of Mrs. Lewis’s mother, Mrs. 
Elzira Webber, who on April 25 last 
celebrated her one hundredth anniversary. 
Mrs. Webber was one of the natural and 
balanced saints of the earth, and the throng 
which attended the services in her memory 
on July 7 attested the regard in which she 
was held in Round Pond. * * With at- 
tention given to Annisquam, Hardwick, 
New Bedford, and the summer places, 
each week sees the Superintendent and 
members of the executive committee 
busily engaged upon the great proposition 
at the Church of the Redemption in 
Boston. To bring that splendid plant 
into full service is the aim of those in 
direct control of the interests of the Con- 
vention. Each week brings conferences 
upon the plans for the coming year. Very 
definite programs are being worked out 
and in a few weeks announcements will be 
made which will cheer our forces in 
Massachusetts and throughout the de- 
nomination. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


completion of twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service in the active pastorate of 
the Universalist church. Mr. Hadley will 
be the preacher at the union service in 
the Arlington Unitarian church July 22 
and July 29. 


Dean Lee §. McCollester of Tufts 
College sailed on the Aquitania July 9. 
Dean McCollester will visit his daughter, 
Mrs. Hugh Gallaher, in London, and per- 
haps make a short visit on the continent. 


Rey. W. G. Price of Columbus, Ohio, 
with Mrs. Price and daughter, was at 


Universalist Headquarters July 19, on 
the way home from Ferry Beach. They 
took with them to Ferry Beach a carful 
of young people for the Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention. 


Rey. John Foglesong of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., preached at the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Headquarters, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
on Sunday July 15. 


Rey. Merrill C. Ward and son, Melvin 
Nash Ward, of Guilford, Me., were recent 
visitors at Headquarters. 


Thomas B. Payne, former pastor of 
our church in Scranton, Pa., has written 
a strong defense of prohibition and sent 
his resignation as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic town committee of Brooklyn, Conn., 
announcing that “by voice and pen and 
public efforts’’ he will support Herbert 
Hoover. 


Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., is sailing 
from New York on the steamer Pennland 
of the Red Star Line Aug. 11. He is a 
delegate to the Conference at Prague 
under the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches, Aug. 24-31. 


Miss Florence A. Aitken, president of 
tchewllinoiss Va ee ©. Us, and aire Broke, 
Dewitt, Field Secretary of the [Illinois 
State Convention, were visitors at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters July 19. 


Rev. Norman D. Fletcher of Haverhill, 
Mass., has been giving a series of lectures 
at the Unitarian Summer Meetings, Isles 
of Shoals, on ‘‘The Growth’'of the Soul.” 


Mr. Stanley Owens of Canon, Ga., 
Miss Gage Bledsoe and Miss Marian 
Fisher of Atlanta, Ga., delegates to the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention at Ferry Beach, 
were among the visitors at Headquarters 
last week. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, 
pastor. Reports from all departments at 
the quarterly meeting, Friday, July 13, 
indicate a steady progress during the first 
half year. At the request of the board of 
trustees, Dr. Sheldon Shepard, associate 
pastor, presented a chart showing the 
comparison of attendance of members and 
of strangers the first six months of this 
year as compared with last year. The 
diagram showed a marked difference, the 
average increase being about 25 per cent 
this year over last year. The treasurer’s 
report showed the finances of the church 
to be in better condition than at the cor- 
responding time last year. One of the 
accomplishments of the meeting was the 
raising of a fund of $300 for publicity 
and broadcasting during the fall. Dr. 
Shepard has conducted a weekly devo- 
tional hour from Radio Station KNX for 
several weeks, and the excellent results 
encouraged the congregation to raise the 
money for a continuation of that activity 
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New York 


Cooperstown.—Rey. G. C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. Three times during the last year this 
church has been called upon to part with a 
loyal supporter. First, Miss A. Elizabeth 
Leaning, then Mr. A. C. Shipman, and on 
Memorial Day Mrs. Ralph W. Ellsworth. 
Our pastor was invited by the American 
Legion for the second year in succession 
to be the speaker at the Memorial Day 
exercises. On the Sunday before Memorial 
Day the union evening service was held 
in our church, with a congregation that 
taxed its capacity. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. M. Pease, pastor of 
the Baptist church. Rev. E. C. Petrie, 
D. D., of the Presbyterian church, filled 
the pulpit of the church at Schuyler Lake 
so that our pastor could preside at the 
union service. During July we are listen- 
ing to a series of automobile sermons with 
the following topics: “Charging the Bat- 
tery,’ “Stop and Go,” “Crowded Roads,”’ 
“Detours.” . 

Schuyler Lake.—Revy. G. C. Boorn, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday we had as our 
guests the members of Otsego Command- 
ery K. T. of Cooperstown. Our pastor, 
who is active in Masonic work, preached 
a special sermon on ‘““The Sword of Jesus.” 
Rev. Clyde Truax of the Federated Church 
offered the prayer and assisted the choir. 
Our church school held its Children’s Day 
exercises June 24. Four children were 
christened at this time. 

Fly Creek.—This church is now the 
oldest west of Albany. While services 
have not been held here for some time 
the society has maintained its existence. 
The property has recently been put in 
first class condition. On Sunday, July 8, 
the Universalists of the Otsego Association 
made a pilgrimage to this church. The 
services were conducted by the istrict 
superintendent, Rev. George C. Boorn of 
Cooperstown, assisted by Rev. F. G. 
Leonard of Morris. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. G. Delbert Walker, 
D.D., the State Superintendent. Despite 
the hot weather there was a good con- 
gregation. All were pleased with the 
services, particularly with the message of 
Dr. Walker. 

Hornell.—Rev. Clara E. Morgan, pas- 
tor. Church services closed Sunday, 
July 15, for the season, with the com- 
munion service and baptism of an infant. 
The father and mother of the baby had 
united with the church at the January 
communion. The annual meeting was 
held the first Monday in June, and the 
reports from all departments showed a 
good financial balance. 

* * 


TITHING LITERATURE 


For fifty cents, the Layman Company 
(Incorporated not for profit), 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Ill., offers to send to any 
address, postpaid, 53 large page, closely 
printed pamphlets and tabloids, aggregat- 
ing over 500 pages, by more than thirty 
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authors of various denominations. The 
price is less than the cost of production. 
Without extra charge, we will include 
enough copies of pamphlet, “Winning 
Financial Freedom,’’ to supply a copy for 
each of the church officials, also an in- 
structive circular on a Ten Weeks’ Program 
of Education in Tithing. 
Please mention the Christian Leader. 
Also give your denomination. 
The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


* * 
HOW TO TRAVEL CHEAPLY IN 
EUROPE 


Arthur Wilder Grose 
(Continued from page 930) 


three times that price, yes five times that 
price, in any American resort which has 
attractions which begin to compare with 
Pau. 

Now, of course, I do not doubt for one 
moment that here, as in America, one may 
easily pay too much. I do contend, how- 
ever, that any fairly intelligent person can 
have here for a very moderate price a 
vacation that will give an intellectual 
quickening, a broadened outlook, a deep- 
ening of human sympathies, and an in- 
spiration for continued work that can not 
so easily be obtained anywhere else. 

Pau, France, July 7, 1928. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 950) 


deplored. This book presents that changed 
point of view, not in arguing for it, but in 
stating the problems that face it and sug- 
gesting steps to be taken in its application. 

The home mission work with which this 
book deals is to be found in South and 
Central America, among the Mexicans 
in their country and in our western land, 
and among other immigrants and the 
Indians located there, among the immi- 
grants in densely populated sections and 
especially in the industrial centers, among 
struggling churches everywhere in the 
United States and particularly in the rural 
parts, and among the Negroes in our 
country and especially in the South. 

A next step accompanies every problem 
studied in the above places, but the last 
great next step is the furthering of what 
is just beginning on the foreign and home 
fields, that is co-operation, or consolida- 
tion, among the denominations not only 
in evangelistic work, but also in the ap- 
plication of the social gospel which would 
make Jesus Christ regnant everywhere. 
The book calls the churches from their 
pronouncements on things to the actual 
doing of things, of which they will find 
examples here and there on a small scale. 
A splendid example of what can be ac- 
complished is given in the work of the 
missionary, Charles H. Cook, who evan- 
gelized, so to speak, the Pima Indians, 
and of his successor, who studied their 
economic problems and brought about a 
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solution through national legislation. To 
make faith, science, and love work is the 
task of home missions everywhere. 

Mr. Shriver capitalizes N in Negro, 
which is not done in newspapers, and is 
done in very few magazines and books. 
We always capitalize the first letter of 
Indian, Chinese, Japanese, but not Negro. 
In the latter case we are following con- 
sciously or unconsciously a _ prejudice. 
Of course, not every one who has lost 
this prejudice writes Negro correctly, 
but in the South this is a “‘secret sign’’ 
whereby we can tell that the writer has 
lost his Southern racial prejudice. If we 
hope to do mission work among Negroes 
we must, like Mr. Shriver, write their 
racial name correctly, or else we shall be- 
gin by offending the enlightened ones 
among them. 

IBA 


Reviews are by Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, Belmont, Mass.; President Earl M. 
Wilbur, Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, Berkeley, Calif.; and Rev. JB 
Hollis Tegarden, Hopedale, Mass. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 422. Rutland, 
Vt., 5. Hornell, N. Y., 1. Schuyler 
Lake, N. Y., 4. Total, 4382. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1928 
Previously reported ............. 1,812 
Mt. 'Gileads'Ohio" == een eae 2 
Total A0l i aera eS en a cee, 1,814 
* * 
SCOTCH VISITORS AT HEADQUAR- 
TERS 


Miss Harriett Elizabeth Williamson and 
Miss Jane Williamson, of Dundee, Scot- 
land, daughters of the late Rev. Henry 
Williamson, the well known Unitarian 
minister, and Miss Agnes Smith of St. 
Vincent s Street Church (Unitarian), Glas- 
gow, visited Universalist Headquarters 
July 20, in company with Mrs. Ernest 
Williamson of 74 Mystic Street, Arlington, 
Mass., wife of a son of Rev. Henry Wil- 
liamson, who is a citizen of the United 
States. The Misses Williamson and Miss 
Smith. are on a tour of the United States 
and Canada. They will visit Norwich, 
Conn., where Rev. Henry Williamson 
lived for a number of years, New York, 
Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, and Los 
Angeles, returning to Boston over the 
Canadian Pacific R. R., and sailing for 
home about the middle of September. - 
Miss Harriett E. Williamson, who re- 
members distinctly Rev. Caroline Soule 
and her work in Scotland, brought with 
her a packet of interesting letters from 
Mrs. Soule to Mr. Williamson, of great 
historical interest, especially to students of 
the liberal church movement. Rev. 
Henry Williamson, pastor of the Unitarian 
church of Dundee, was a frequent con- 
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tributor to the Christian Leader, and his 
name and works are cherished by Uni- 
versalist people. 

The Misses Williamson now live at 
13 Cooper St., Lochee, Dundee, Scotland. 


* * 
A SIGNIFICANT LETTER 


Mr. Roger Etz. 
Dear Sir: 

Do not waste any more stationery on 
me in regard to the National Memorial 
Church. I am going to Washington next 
week, and as I had an aunt who was a 
devoted member of the Washington 
church, I shall find out what her daughter 
is doing, and will join with her, or, if she 
is not doing anything, I shall give in my 
aunt’s name. I think it better to talk it 
over than to write. Will let you know what 
we decide. 

Respectfully, 


* * 


THE OCCASIONAL SERMON AT THE 
OHIO CONVENTION 


In reply to our request for the sermon 
which she preached at the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention we have received the 
following letter from the Rev. Sara L. 
Stoner, of Prospect, Ohio: 

“Your request for a copy of my occa- 
sional sermon received with much appre- 
ciation. My many friends were kind 
enough to say, ‘That was a fine sermon.’ 
Briefly, I reviewed the 103 conventions 
held in Ohio. In retrospect we imagined 
we were’in attendance at the first con- 
vention, held at Jacksonburg in 1826. 
The attendance, as well as the program, 
was quite unlike the Le Roy Convention 
of 1928. The permanent fund was started 
in 1879 with $87.50. In 1922, the perma- 
nent fund had grown to $65,700. It is 
much larger now. 

“In retrospect we traveled hurriedly 
across the century, making note of the 
marvelous changes that had taken place 
in the entire program of the church, and 
of civic and religious life. 

“We called the roll of those pioneer 
Universalists who attended the Win- 
chester Convention in 1803. 

“Note was made of the literature of the 
past century and of its effect in broadening 
and deepening our thinking. 

“The radio is talking to the world 
about the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. It is insisting upon 
universal peace and upon universal jus- 
tice. We are living in a bigger and a 
better world. Applied Universalism is the 
need of the hour. Let us not go seeking 
after false gods. Let us go forth to our 
unfinished tasks. 

“Our speech, our actions, our enthusiasm, 
will register the intensity of our religious 
zeal. Our practise of Brotherhood must 
be the test of our professed belief in God’s 
Fatherhood. lLet’s keep busy! Uni- 
versalism in action is the need of the hour. 

“The 1928 Convention of Ohio Uni- 
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versalists has never been surpassed, if 
indeed, equaled, in the quality of its four 
days program, as well as in its attend- 


ance upon all of the sessions. Pardon me 
for writing you at length, since you will 
be furnished with a full report.’ 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* 4 

SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


July 8 to Aug. 5. Prof. Harold E. B. Spright, 
Dartmouth College. 

Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 
ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 80. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

os 2 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina to be 
held in the Woodington church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
1928, the following amendments will be presented: 

Article 4, Officers, now reads: “The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent, a second vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and three trustees, who shall together constitute the 
Executive Committee.” To be amended to read: 
“The officers of this Convention shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee.” 

By-Laws, Sessions, 3d Lay Delegates, now reads: 
“Bach church shall be entitled to one lay delegate 
at the sessions of this Convention; and for each eight 
members contributing to church expenses to an ad- 
ditional lay delegate. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the secretary of this Convention 
prior to the session for which they shall have been 
chosen.”” To be amended to read: ‘‘Hach church 
shall be entitled to ten lay delegates at the sessions 
of this Convention. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion prior to the session for which they shall have 
been chosen.”’ 

J. R. Miller, Secretary. 
coe 3 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


July 29. Swanville, 10.30 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
William Vaughan. Follow Highway No. 141 from 
east end of Belfast bridge. Church is just west of 
center of village. 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. All day meeting. 
Morning speaker, Rev. George W. Sias; afternoon 
speaker to be announced. Church is in center of 
village, opposite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 5. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner and is best 
reached via Camden. 

Leeds, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
Church is at top of hill on road running west from 
Leeds Center. 

Aug. 12. Readfield 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 


Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office turn left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 

* * 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist, 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26, Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services, 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 


Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 


' Walker, D. D. 


Saturday, August 25. 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rey. A. Ger- 
crude Harle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G. S. S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 8. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 

a 3 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Hadley, R. R., Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266. 

Kirk, Miss Hazel I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. Dan- 
vers 1217-R. 

Lewis, George H., 26 Leonard St., Gloucester. 
Cloucester 2595-W (excepting July 22, 29 and Aug. 
5.) 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 
Kenmore 6570 (through July, excepting July 29). 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Faleon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Milburn, U. S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
3521 (week-days oniy). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 
Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 
only). 


Meeting; of the Hand-in- 
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Nichols, Leslie C., 58 Buffum St., Salem. Salem 
1948-J (July only). 
Noble, Edwin L., 99 Revere Road, Quincey. Gran- 


ite 6455-M (July only). 

Paddock, C. L., 151 Granite Street, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 

Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefield 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 

Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass., Norwood 
1018-W. 

Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. 
4923-M. 

Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 


Married 


O‘Brien-George.—In Brookline, Mass., July 16, 
by Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Harry O’Brien and Mrs. 
Mabelle S. George. 


Obituary 


Miss Arline Crocker 

Arline Frazier Crocker was born in Dearborn 
County, Indiana, June 5, 1853, and died in Mel- 
vern, Kansas, June 1, 1928. 

She was a teacher in the public schools and the 
Sunday schools, had recognized literary ability and 
was a loyal member of the Manchester, Indiana, 
Universalist church, 

She is survived by two brothers, Emmet and Oran, 
both of Melvern, Kansas. 

Funeral services were conducted on June 3 by 
Rev. James Houghton. 


Lowell 


Mrs. S. L. Hertzler 


Icy Alderman was born in Macon County, Mo., 
July 21, 1853, married Samuel L. Hertzler April 4, 
1870, and died April 6, 1928. She is survived by 
the husband and three sons, S. A. of Ralston and C. H. 
of Gracemont, Okla., and W. E. of Elmer, Mo. 

Mrs. Hertzler was a woman of superior intellect 
and character, and was an active member of the 
Elmer Universalist church. 

Funeral services were conducted April 9 by Rev. 
James Houghton. 


Mrs. E. E. Marggraf 


Mrs. Nora Gage (Church) Marggraf, wife of Rev. 
E. E. Marggraf of Bellows Falls, Vt., died July 13 
of septic poison, due to an attack of facial erysipelas 
of nearly eight weeks’ duration. 

Mrs. Marggraf was the oldest daughter of William 
Gage and his wife Laura Richmond, and was born 
in Westminster, Vermont, Jan. 25, 1858. She is 
survived by one sister, Miss Ada Gage of Bellows 
Falls, and one brother, Mr. Walter Gage of Co- 
chituate, Mass. 

Mrs. Marggraf was twice married. On Dec. 19, 
1877, she was united in marriage to Mr. Holland W. 
Church of Beilows Falls, who died at their home in 
Little Falls, N. Y., on Nov. 8, 1891, in the fortieth 
year of his age. The widow returned in the spring of 
1892 to her former home at Bellows Falls, Vt., and 
on Aug. 18, 1898, was united in marriage to Rev. 
E. E. Marggraf, then pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of that village. In October, 1900, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marggraf, with their infant daughter, Katherine, 
who is now Mrs. Clifford E. Burns, left Bellows Falls 
to accept the pastorate of the Universalist Church 
of Derby Line, Vt. They resided in northern Ver- 
mont and the Province of Quebec, Canada, until 
about a year ago, when they returned to their for- 
mer home at Bellows Falls. | 

Mrs. Marggraf made many friends in Derby Line, 
St. Albans and North Hatley, Quebec, the three 
parishes in which she worked with her husband, and 
many tokens of sympathy and affection were sent by 
friends from these places who knew of her death. 
She was well adapted for church work and in many 
ways was an ideal wife for a minister of the Gospel. 
As long as her health permitted she found much 
pleasure in all kinds of work for the church and or- 
ganizations interested in the general betterment. 


She was for many years a member of the Universalist 
church of Bellows Falls and for years a member of 
the choir. She was a life member of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society, a member of the Bellows Falls 
Woman’s Club, a member of the Ladies’ Aid, and 
a constant churechgoer when her health would per- 
mit. 

Funeral services were held at her home Sunday 
afternoon, July 15, Rev. Lester L. Lewis, pastor of 
the local church, officiating, and many relatives and 
friends in attendance. Her mortal remains were 
placed beside her first husband in the family lot in 
Oak Hill cemetery. 


Mrs. Lucy Tryphena Ballou 


Lucy Tryphena Porter was born at Florida, Mass., 
July 13, 1839. She was married to Charles A. Bal- 
lou at North Adams, Mass., about 1860, and soon 
after their marriage they moved to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where Mrs. Ballou resided continuously until her 
death there on July 10, 1928. Mr. Ballou died 
about forty years ago. 

Mrs. Ballou was.a life-long Universalist, a mem- 
ber of the original Universalist church in Cleveland, 
and an active member of the present church there 
since its organization in 1891. She formed the habit 
of attendance at church services early in life, and 
her presence there could be counted upon so long 
as her strength permitted. And when with advanc- 
ing years her strength failed, her weekly offering 
was never in arrears. She believed in the Christian 
Church and in her church, and in return the church 
was a constant inspiration and comfort to her. Her 
circle of friends was as wide as the circle of her ac- 
quaintances and those who knew her best loved her 
most, 


The calling of “Aunty”? Ballou to a higher home 
leaves a vacancy in the Cleveland church that will 
not be filled during the lives of the present member- 
ship. 

Her funeral took place on July 12, Rev. Rufus H. 
Dix having charge of the services. 

HA 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A nonsectarian library 
for Biblical study 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day, including Sunday 
1.30 tO 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 
Books may be borrowed by mail 
Catalogue sent on request 


FOR SALE 
Used Church Pews in first class condi- 
tion, oak. Must sell quick. First reason- 
able offer takes them. 


MILLER ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
252 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


Handicapped 


The Life Story ot 
Of Frederick A. Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall 
With the Pb eration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 
‘““A Fascinating Human Document’’ 
Price $2.00, postpaid 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Rediscovered Countries 
b 
Frank ee Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 


Eternity. 


Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, II., 


is now minister of the Church 


of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 


War. 
construction. 


He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 


Price $1.00, postpaid | 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street ::  :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
amd very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hamd, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity. Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universaliat College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academie, Selentific and Musie 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size § 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Agent (to housewife): ‘““Madam, I'd 
like to make a crayon enlargement of you.” 

Housewife: “No, thanks. I’m quite 
large enough already.’’—College Humor. 


* * 


“Drove to New Rochelle yesterday in 
three hours.”’ 

“Boy, That’s saving time! What did 
you do when you got there?”’ 

“Came back in two hours and forty 
_ minutes.”—Life. 

* * 

An old lady was taking a walk near a 
golf course with her little dog, Diddy. 
From over the crest of a small hillock 
eame a golf ball, which, before it had 
stopped rolling, the dog seized in its mouth. 

The next moment an angry golfer ap- 
peared, shouting and waving his club in 
the air. 

“Put it down, Diddy,’’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘Put it down, my precious. Here 
comes the kind gentleman to knock it 
for you again.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 

* * 

It is stated that old films are used to 
make varnish for motor-cars. A very 
comic two-seater we saw the other day 
had probably been treated with a little 
early Charlie Chaplin.— Humorist (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

Used Car Salesman: “‘Well, what’s the 
matter with the car you bought from us a 
week ago?” 

The Stung One: ‘‘Well, every part of it 
makes a noise except the horn.’”’—Ameri- 
ca’s Humor. 

* * 

There are more than 200,000 useless 
words in the English language, and just as 
many wrong weys of using the useful 
ones.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

A nearby radio supply store tells us of a 
woman who came in saying that her room 
was very stuffy and that she wished to buy 
one of those radio fans that she had heard 
so much about.—The Outlook. 

ak * 

““My dear,’’ remarked Jones, who had 
just finished reading a book on ‘“The Won- 
ders of Nature,’’ ‘‘Nature is marvelous! 
When I read a book like this it makes me 
think how puerile, how insignificant, is 
man.”’ 

“Huh!” said his wife. “‘A woman doesn’t 
have to wade through 400 pages to dis- 
cover that.’’—Good Hardware. 

* * 

Burglar (waking householder during 
spring-cleaning epidemic): ‘Excuse me, 
Mister, but d’yer ’appen ter know where 
the missus ’as put the silver among all 
this ’ere muddle?’”’— Hwumorist (London). 

* * 

Mrs. Jones: “Do your daughters live 
at home?’’ 

Mrs. Smith: “Oh, no! They aren’t 
married yet.’’—Life. 
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Inter-Church 


Service Bureau 


We want every church office and church organiza- 
‘tion to know about the Inter-Church Service Bureau. 


1. Itisfree to all our readers. 

2. It will help you locate the best manufacturers 
and supply houses that carry equipment, supplies or re- 
pairs for church or parsonage. 

3. It has on file a list of catalogues and circulars 
of manufacturers and supply houses that sell church 
equipment. 

4. It is a clearing house of information. It may 
help you solve some problem of church repair or equip- 
ment. We are in touch with many church workers and 
organizations who may already have solved the very prob- 
lem now troubling you. 

We are compiling and seeking information about 
your church. Will you co-operate by filling in the ques- 
tionnaire below and mail either to Inter-Church Service 
Bureau, 581 Boylston St., Room 387, Boston, Mass., or 
to Harold Marshall, Manager Universalist Publishing 
House, 176 Newbury St., Boston? The filling out and 
return of this questionnaire does not obligate you in any 
way to any one or anything. 


HN 


Questionnaire 


Are you planning any renovations, repairs, additions 
in equipment or furniture for your church? 


AMAA 


How soon? 

Please check below the type of work which may be 
done: = 
Pew or pulpit furniture Organs, bells or chimes 
Church cushions Memorial tablets 
Floor covering Stained glass windows 
Sunday school furniture Redecorating interior = 
Folding chairs Repairs to exterior 


List below other repairs or equipment. 


Have you any church equipment or furniture not 
now in use that you wish to sell, exchange, or give away 
to some other church? 


eee ee CE NL 
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